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yer INSTITUTION, Pall Mall.—The 


Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the Works of British 
Artists is Open Daily, from Ten till Five.—Admission 1s., Cata- 
logue 6d. GEORGE NICOL, Secretary. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, Trafalgar 
Square—NOTICE TO ARTISTS.—AIl Works of Painting, 
Sculpture, Architecture, or Engraving, intended for the ensuing 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy, must be sent in on Monday, the 
3rd,or Tuesday the 4th of April next, after which time no work 
can possibly be received, nor can any works be received which 
have already been publicly exhibited. 





FRAMES.—All Pictures and Drawings must be in Gilt Frames. 
Oil Paintings under Glass, and Drawings with wide margins, are 
inadmissible. Excessive breadth in frames, as well as projecting 
mouldings, may prevent pictures obtaining the situation they 
otherwise merit. 


The other regulations necessary to be observed may be obtained 
at the Royal Academy. J. PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. 


Every possible care will be taken of Works sent for Exhibition ; 
put the Royal Academy will not hold itself table in an 


MAGNIFICENT AssEMBLAGE OF ANTIQUARIAN TREASURES, PRINCI- 
PALLY FOUND IN Tomgs at Cum, CANOSA,AND VOLTERRA, AND 
FINE WORKS OF MEDIZVAL AND MODERN ART. 


NV ESSRS. S. LEIGH SOTHEBY and JOHN 

WILKINSON, Auctioneers of Literary Property and Works 
illustrative of the Fine Arts, will SELL BY AUCTION at their 
House, 3, Wellington Street, Strand, on MONDAY, the 3rd of 
April, 1854, and Three following Days, at One o'clock precisely, 
A Magnificent Assemblage of Works of Ancient, Medieval, and 
Modern Art, comprising a Remarkable and Unique Bronze Vase, 
in the form of a Harpy, 13 inches high ; a Curious Etruscan Group 
in bronze, representing the Execution of a Malefactor ; a Greek 
Mask in bronze, of exquisite work; an Extraordinary and Unique 
Bronze Lamp for Suspension, of Greek Workmanship, 12 inches 
long; a Singularly Curious Vessel, said to have been used for 
burning incense, 36 inches long; Beautiful Specimens of Etruscan 
Gold Jewellery, richly adorned; Exquisite Greek and Roman 
Glass, Enriched with Irridiscence; some Remarkable Vases, in 
Terra Cotta, of Unknown Designs; Fine Etruscan and Roman 
Rings; Rare and Singularly-formed Black Pottery from Cume; 
Fine Antique Marbles, including a Figure of a Youth, of the best 
period of Greek Art; Magnificent Medieval Ornaments, in silver; 
Superb Chandeliers of Rock Crystal; Beautiful Specimens of Or- 





case of injury or loss; nor can it undertake to pay the carriage of 
any Package. 


The Prices of Works to be disposed of may be communicated. to 
the Secretary. 


RT UNION OF LONDON (By Royal 
Charter). Every Subscriber of One Guinea will receive at 
once an impression of a large Plate of deep national and historical 
interest; Tilbury Fort. Wind against Tide,” by J.T. WILLMORE, 
A.R.A,, after E. STANFIELD, R.A. The subscription closes next 
Friday, 31st instant. Each prizeholder will be entitled to srtect 
yor HIMSELF, a5 heretofore, a — ape An of the public 

Exhibitions. GE xE WIN, 
LEWIS POCOCK, ” } #00: Secs. 

444, West Strand, March, 1854. 








XHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF 
BRITISH ARTISTS. Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
The Thirty-first Annual Exhibition of this Society WILL OPEN 
on Monday, the 27st inst. Admittance Is. 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East. ALFRED CLINT, Hon. Sec. 


HE NATIONAL INSTITUTION of FINE 
ARTS.—Portland Gallery, 316, Regent Street. opposite the 
Roval Polytechnic Institution.- The SEVENTH ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION of this Society is now open from 9 till dusk. Admis- 
sion ls. Catalogue 6d. BELL SMITH, Secretary. 





tal China; Raffaelle and Faenza Ware, of fine quality; 
some Choice and Rare Specimens of Capo di Monti ; Important 
Works of Luca Della Robbia, of high quality, fine Venetian Glass ; 
and numerous other Beautiful Examples of Art and Decoration. 


May be Viewed on the Friday and Saturday previous to the 
Sale, and Catalogues had, if in the Country, on receipt of 6 postage 
stamps. 


ISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS AND BOOK- 
SELLERS.—In order to meet the increasing demand for 
Educational Works, VARTY and OWEN beg to announce that 
they will allow to all Schools and Booksellers Forty per Cent. 
Discount on orders—from the List just issued of School Books and 
Tablet Lessons of which they are the Publishers, provided the 
amount of such orders be not less than Three Pounds net. They 
will also allow Tuirty-THREE Per Cent. Discount on all orders 
for their Maps, Atlases, Pictures, Diagrams, &c., to the same 
amount; or orders may be given, including both Classes of Pub- 
lications, for not less than Five Pounps net, at the respective rates 
ofDiscount: but they must be accompanied by a Money Order on 
the Charing-Cross Post office, payable to Varry and Owen, Educa- 
tional Depository, 31, Strand, London. 








IMPORTANT TO AUTHORS, 
NEW PUBLISHING ARRANGEMENTS, 
OPE AND CO.,° Publishers, 16, Great 


Marlborough Street, London, have resolved to Charge no 
iasion for Publishing Works Printed by them until the Ae- 





UEEN’S COLLEGE, London, 67, Harley 
Street. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1853, for General 
Female Education, and for Granting Certificates of Knowledge.— 
—EXAMINATIONS. for CERTIFICATES will be held during the 
week ending Saturday, the 8th of April. 
Ladies desiring ination are req 
on or before Saturday, the Ist of April. 
Further particulars may be obtained on application atthe office 
of the College. Cc. G. NICOLAY, Deputy Chairman. 





d to sendin their names 





RTISTS GENERAL BENEVOLENT IN- 
STITUTION, for the Relief of Decayed Artists, their 
Widows and Orphans. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1842. 
Under the immediate Protection of 
Her Most Gracious’ MAJESTY the QUEEN. 
Patron—His Royal Highness PRINCE ALBERT, K.G. 

The Nobility, Friends, and Subscribers are respectfully informed 
that the THIRTY-NINTH ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take 
place in FREEMASONS’ HALL, on Saturday, April 8th, when the 
Right Hon. BENJAMIN DISRAELI, M.P., will take the chair. 

W. J. ROPER, Assistant Secretary. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION.— 
Patron—H.R.H. PRINCE ALBERT. 

During Lent a Popular Lecture on ‘Astronomy, splendidly 
Illustrated, by Dr. Bachhoffner, on We inesday and Friday, 
at three and at eight o’clock in the Evenings. 

Magnitied Photographic Pictures, and a New Series of Dis- 
solving Views. 

Lecture by J. H. Pepper, Esq., on Paper-Making and its De- 
coration with Colours. 

Lecture by Dr. Bachhoffner on Wilkins’s New Patent Uni- 
versal Electric Telegraph. 

Description of Rust’s Patent Tubular Pianoforte, and of 
Trestrail’s Patent Method of Raising Sunken Vessels, 

Open Morninzs and Evenings. Admission, Is.; Schools, and 
Children under Ten years of age, Half-price. 





thot has deen refunded his original Ouflay. They would also state 


}thatghey Print in the First Style greatly under the Usual Charges, 
Y wire ft Publisht 





« z enable them to promote the 
interest of all Works entrusted to their charge. Estimates and 
every particular furnished gratuitously in course of post. 





Now ready, gratis and post free, 


LIST of NEW WORKS and NEW EDI- 
TIONS recently added to MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY; 
also A List of Surplus Copies of Recent Works withdrawn from 
Circulation, and offered to Country Librarians and others, at 
greatly reduced prices, for cash. 
Charles Edward Mudie, 510, New Oxford Street. 


UGGAN’S NEW OPERA, LEONIE.—The 
whole of the Music of this highly successful Opera is now 
ready, including “ Yes, ’tis a Spell,” sung by Mr. Elliot Galer 
(double encore)—‘‘ Dear Venice,” sung by Miss Lowe—“ My Old 
Spinette,” sung by Mr. Henri Drayton—" How oft in Childhood,” 
sung by Miss Featherstone. 2s. each. 
Published by Campbell, Ransford, and Co., 63, New Bond Street. 








SPANISH LITERATURE. 
ROFESSOR E. DEL MAR’S New Work, 


comprising choice Selections of PROSE, POETRY, and the 
DRAMA, from the most classic Castilian writers, from the Fif- 
teenth Century to the present day, is now ready for delivery. Tre 
Work also contains a Brief Sketch on Spanish Literature, and Ex- 
planatory Notes, in English. In One Vol.. 12mo, cloth, price 7s. 
D. Nutt, 270, Strand. 





FOR PROTESTANT TOURISTS. 
Just published, price 3s. 
A VOICE FROM THE ALPS; or, The 
Vaudois Valleys, with Scenes by the Way. By the Rev. J. 





(THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. CCII.— 
AbverTIsements and Butts intended fer insertion are re- 


quested to be forwarded to the Publishers on or BEFORE Thurs- 
day next, the 30th instant. 


London: Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CLXXXVIII. ADVERTISEMENTS for the forthcoming 


Number must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 6th, and BILLS 
for insertion by the 8th April. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS. 
OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.—ADVER- 
= TISEMENTS intended for Insertion in the Present Year's 
ssue of MURRAY'S HANDBOOKS FOR TRAVELLERS. must 


be forwarded to t “2 \ S. 
none can be he de e Publisher by the 20th of April, after which day 


50, Albemarle Street, London, March 1854. 





DENHAM SMITH, Author of the “ Rhine and the Reformation,” 
“¢ » & 


London: Snow. Dublin: Robertson. 





This day, Sixth and Cheaper Edition, 450 pages, foolscap 8vo., with 
118 Woodcuts, price 3s. 6d. 
AMILIAR HISTORY of BIRDS; their 
Nature, Habits, and Instivcts. By EDWARD STANLEY, 
D.D., Bishop of Norwich. 
London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





This day, Cheaper Edition, Collated and Enlarged, 10s. 6d. 
HARICLES : Illustrations of the Private Life 
of the Ancient Greeks. With Notes and Excursuses. From 
the German of Professor BECKER. 
Also, Second Edition, Enlarged, with additional Illustrations, 12s. 
BECKER'S GALLUS: Scenes of the Times 


of Augustus. With Notes and Excursuses, illustrative of the 
Manners and Customs of the Romans. ‘ 


London: John W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 





THE LATE DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
Now ready, 2 vols. 8yo., 42s. 
T= SPEECHES IN PARLIAMENT OF 


FIELD MARSHAL HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF WEL- 
LINGTON. Collected and arranged. 


Also,a New Edition, 8vo., 18s. 
COLONEL GURWOOD’S SELECTION 


from the Wellington Despatches and General Orders, arranged as 
a convenient Travelling Volume for Officers. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, with numerous illustrations, in 2 yols. 8vo, neatly bound 


VENINGS IN MY TENT; or, WANDER- 
INGS IN THE AFRICAN SAHARA. By Rev. N. DAVIS, 
F.R.S.S.A. With coloured lithographs and woodcuts. 


Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Second edition, published this day, price 7s. 6d. in antique. 
HERRY AND VIOLET: a Tale of the Great 
Plague. By the Author of “‘ Mary Powell.” With Frontispiece. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day, price 1s. 6d. sewed, or 2s. 6d. cloth, 


IGNS OF THE TIMES; the Moslem and his 


End, the Christian and his Hope. By the Rev. JOHN CUM- 
MING, D.D. 
Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
(THE COMFORTER ; or, THOUGHTS on the 


INFLUENCE OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. By the Rev. 
JOHN CUMMING, D.D. Uniform with the “ Finger of God." 
Third and concluding volume, completing the series. 

Arthur Hall, Virtue, and Co., 25, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, 2 vols. 8vo, price 16s. cloth lettered, 
POPULAR SKETCH of the ORIGIN and 
DEVELOPMENT of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION, from 
the Earliest Period to the Present Time. By HENRY RAIKES. 
M.A., Barrister-at-Law, and Registrar of the Diocese of Chester. 
London: W. H. Dalton, Cockspur Street. 





Shortly will be published, in Monthly Parts, at Is. 


ARTON’S HOLIDAY SCRAP-BOOK IN 
OIL COLOURS, from Designs by ABSOLON, GILBERT, 
WEIR, MELV iA, er Popular Artists. 
Each Part wail contain from Twelve to Twenty Pictures in Oil 
Colours for One Shilliig. .. 


now « Mald by all B and Pri 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 


+ eaTty yn, 








DARTON’S HOME LIBRARY, 

Just published, price 2s. 6d. cloth, or 3s. gilt edges, 
Hees PICTURES 
By Mrs. M. A. DENISON. 

Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 





In 1 vol. 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


HE LIFE OF MRS. SHERWOOD (chiefly 
Autobiographical), with Extracts from Mr. Sherwood’s 
Journal during his Imprisonment in France and Residence in India. 
Edited by her Daughter, SOPHIA KELLY, Aathoress of the 
“ De Cliffords,” “‘ Robert and Frederic,” &c. &c. 
London: Darton and Co., Holborn Hill. 





BOHN’S STANDARD LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
ONDE’S HISTORY of the DOMINION of 
the ARABS in SPAIN. Translated from the Spanish, by 


Mrs. Foster. In three Volumes. Vol. 1. with Frontispiece. Post 
8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 


Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S BRITISH CLASSICS FOR APRIL. 
IBBON’S ROMAN EMPIRE, complete and 


unabridged, with variorum Notes, including, in addition to 
all the Author’s own, those of Guizot, Wenck, Niebuhr, Hugo, 
Neander, and other foreign scholars. Edited by an ENGLISH 
CHURCHMAN. In six volumes. Vol. 3. with fine Map of the 
Western Empire. Post 8vo,cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
gree WORKS OF TACITUS, literally trans- 

lated, with Notes. In two volumes. Vol. 2, containing 
THE HISTORY, GERMANIA, AGRICOLA, &. With a very 
complete Index. Post 8vo,cloth. 5s. 

Hehry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
UNT’S POETRY OF SCIENCE; or, Studies 
of the Physical Fhenomena of Nature. Third Edition, re- 
vised and enlarged. Post 8vo,cloth. 5s. 
Henry G. Bohn, 4, 5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 





BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR APRIL. 
ASSO’S JERUSALEM DELIVERED, 


translated into English Spenserian verse, with a Life of the 
Author, by J. Hi. WIFFEN. Fourth Edition, with Twenty-four 
Engravings on Wood by Thurston, and Eight Engravings on steel. 
Post 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

Henry G. Bohn, 4,5, & 6, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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M. GUIZOT. 





Now ready, in Two Vols., 8vo, 28s. 


HISTORY OF OLIVER CROMWELL 


AND 


The English Commontocalth. 


From THE Execution or Cxanrtzs I. To THE DEATH OF 
Oxrver CromweEtt (1649 To 1658). 


By M. GUIZOT, 


Author of “ History of the English Revolution,” “ Shakspeare and 
his Times,” “ Corneille and his Times.” 





ATHENZUM. 

“We cannot doubt that this important work will meet 
with a hearty and universal welcome. The position of M. 
Guizot, the circumstances of his country, and the interest of 
his theme, will combine to attract towards his ‘ History of 
Cromwell’ no ordinary share of public curiosity.” 


SPECTATOR. 
“The execution of this work has a high degree of merit. 
The narrative is plain and clear; while a spirit pervades the 
whole, rendering it one of the most readable of histories.” 


Joun Butt. 


“Every way worthy of the high and European reputation 
which the author has acquired both as a philosopher and a 
statesman. M. Guizot has embodied in his volumes a large 
mass of documentary evidence now for the first time pub- 
lished. This a highly interesting work.” 





Rrowarpy Bentwey, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE REVIVAL OF POETRY. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS AND OTLEY 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 
THE FOLLOWING NEW POEMS. 


1. Morprpa; or, Passton Past. 

2. Poems By Puitie CHALONER. 

3. FLotsaM AND JETSAM. By HOOKANIT BEE. 

4. Lays or Many Years. By J. D. HULL, B.A. 

5. Mortimer: a Tate. By W. G. STARBUCK. 

6. THE SHRINE oF ConTENT. By JAMES RAW- 
LINGS 





7. BuancnHe DE Bovurnox. By WILLIAM 
JONES. 
8. GERTRUDE AND EmMeELInE. By a MAN- 
CHESTER LADY. 
9. GADARA: A Porm, In FrvkE Cantos. 
10. Str E. L. Butwer Lytton’s Eva: a Porm. 
11. Esterie: A Porm. By THETA, 
12. Hanno: A TraGepy. 
13. Two Historicat Dramas. By JUVENIS, 
14. Tue TurkisH War: an Heroic Porm. 





SavunpeErs and OrreEy, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





MR. CHARLES LEVER’S NEW WORK. 
In a few days, one thick volume, 8vo, price 21s. 
THE DODD FAMILY ABROAD. By 
CHARLES LEVER, Author of “Harry Lorrequer,” “ The 
KnightofGwynne,”’ &c. With Forty Illustrations by H. K. Browne. 


*," Nos. XIX. and XX., completing the Work, will be ready on 
the 30th instant, price 2s. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Atall the Libraries, two vols., post 8vo, 


URPLE TINTS OF PARIS: Character and 
Manners in the New Empire. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. 

“ The purpose of the work has been everywhere kept clearly in 

‘view ; and though it is very full of anecdotes, which must have 

been stored up most industriously, it is not mere amusing gossip. 


" @ © * The book, in fact, isa fresh one, though it treats of an old 


theme , and though very grave and thoughtful in its spirit, it will 
satisfy, we think, the gayest lover of light reading.” —Ezaminer. 


London: Chapman and Hall, 193, Piccadilly. 





Now complete, in five vols., 8vo, price 40s. 


IR EDWARD BULWER LYTTON’S 
POETICAL AND DRAMATIC WORKS. 

The present, being the first Collected Edition, contains many 
Poems never before published. The whole has been carefully 
revised, and in many instances re-written. Witha Portrait of the 
Author, by Mactise, and Vignette-titles. 

*,* Vol. 5, completing the Work, is published this day, price 8s. 

London: Chapman and Hail, 195, Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. cloth, 


THE GREAT SACRIFICE; 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO LEVITICUS. 


By tor REV. JOHN CUMMING, D.D. 





This forms the First Companion Volume to “ The Sabbath Morning Readings.” 








JOHN F, SHAW, SOUTHAMPTON ROW, AND PATERNOSTER ROW. 





This day, in 8vo, with numerous Engravings, price 12s, neatly bound, 


INCIDENTS OF TRAVEL 


IN 


CENTRAL AMERICA, CHIAPAS, AND YUCATAN, 


By tae Later JOHN LLOYD STEPHENS. 
New Lvition, Revised, with Avvitions, 
By FREDERICK CATHERWOOD. 





ARTHUR HALL, VIRTUE, AND CO,, 25, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





Now ready, 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. 


Tllustrated on a new and striking plan by Twenty Double-tinted Lithograph Landscapes, each depicting some special 
Geological Phenomenon, Drawn and Coloured from Nature. 


By J. BEETE JUKES, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., M.R.LA. 


LOCAL DIRECTOR OF THE GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF IRELAND, AND PRESIDENT OF THE GEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF DUBLIN, 


In royal 16mo, cloth, price 10s, 6d, 


POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY; 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE 
BOTANICAL AND COMMERCIAL CHARACTERS OF THE 
CHIEF ARTICLES OF VEGETABLE ORIGIN, USED FOR FOOD, CLOTHING, TANNING, 
DYEING, BUILDING, MEDICINE, PERFUMERY, &c. 
Illustrated with Twenty Coloured Plates of the Substances and Plants in Fruit. 


By T. C, ARCHER, Ese. 


SUPERINTENDENT OF ECONOMIC BOTANY IN THE NEW CRYSTAL PALACE, SYDENHAM. 





LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 





Now ready, 


THE FLORA OF NEW ZEALAND. 
PART IV. 


INCLUDING AN ELABORATE ESSAY ON THE ORIGIN, VARIATION, AND 
DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS. 


By JOSEPH DALTON HOOKER, M.D., F.R.S. 


In royal 4to, with Plates, 25s, plain, 35s. coloured. 


« This new number of Dr. Hooker’s completes the first volume of his excellent ‘Flora of New Zealand,’ and brings the 
flowering plants to a conclusion. As usual, the plates are among the happiest specimens of modern art, and make us look 
back with shame upon English illustrations not yet 20 years old. On this occasion the whole f the plates consist of Gluma- 
ceous plants, of which the Grasses have been determined with the assistance of Lieut.-Col. Munro, of the 39th Regiment, 
whose acquaintance with that order is, we believe, unrivalled, A very important feature in the present part is an elaborate 
introductory essay upon the progressive advances made by Europeans in acquiring a knowledge of New Zealand vegetation, 
upon the limits, affinities, distribution, dispersion, &c., of plants in general; and upon the illustration of the author’s views 
afforded by the ascertained facts belonging to the New Zealand flora. A philosophical treatise of this kind—and a most 
important treatise Dr. Hooker’s ‘ Essay’ is—cannot be dealt with by a cursory notice. It demands the most careful study ; 
and we are sure that it will receive, from all who are interested in such high matters as the origin of species and their dis- 
persion, that deliberate attention to which its high scientific merit so fully entitles it. For ourselves, we hope to have maby 
future opportunities of touching upon the topics which it embraces.”—Gardener’s Chronicle, 








LOVELL REEVE, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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NEW WORK BY DEAN MILMAN. 


Now ready, Vols. I. to III., 8vo, 36s. 


HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY, 


INCLUDING THAT OF 


THE POPES TO THE PONTIFICATE OF NICOLAS V. 


By HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D. 


DEAN OF ST, PAUL'S, 





JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 





VARTY AND OWEN 
BEG TO ANNOUNCE TITE FOLLOWING IMPORTANT WORKS AS JUST PUBLISHED. 


Atlas 4to, bound in cloth, 30s, 


HISTORIC GEOGRAPHICAL ATLAS 


OF THE MIDDLE AND MODERN AGES: 


A Series of Maps and Plans, Chronologically Arranged, delineating the Migrations of the German and Asiatie Nati 

the Rise and Fall of all the Empires, Kingdoms, and States, founded by them in Europe, eS 
Africa, from the Fall of the Western Roman Empire to the Abdication of Napoleon, With Special Maps illustrative of 
English History. Based on the Historisch-Geographischer Hand-Atlas of Dr. Spruner. Translated, with numerous Addi 
tions, and Explanatory Memoir to the Maps, by EDWARD GOVER, Editor of the “University Atlas of the Middle. Ag ” 
“Hand Atlas of Physical Geography.” “ Professor Piitz’s Medieval and Modern Geography,” &e, ; — 


Royal 8vo, bound in cloth, and lettered, 10s, 6d. 


HAND ATLAS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY; 


Consisting of a Series of Maps and Illustrations, showing the Geographical Distribution of N. i 
sting ‘ 8, ¢ gra 2 atural Phen f 2 
beng _* ae Fg i ee: = sent wy A 4, Natural History. From the pd aes 
rofessor Berghaus, and the Maps of the Erdkunde, drawn by and under the i ediate s inte’ c Drs, Ritte 
Kierart O Boa Gaines, ke. " y anc er the immediate superintendence of Drs, Ritter and 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE “UNIVERSITY ATLAS OF THE MIDDLE AGES,” &c, 


LONDON: VARTY AND OWEN, 31, STRAND; AND E, GOVER, PRINCES STREET, BEDFORD ROW 





NOTICE. 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


The April Number will contain the Fifth Part of 
Mr. Ainsworth’s New Tale, the Flitch of Bacon, or the 
Custom of Dunmow, entitled Monkbury Place.’ — 
Mr. J olly Green's Account of the Peace Demutation to 
Sant F etersburg.—The Late Justice Talfourd, by 
Cyrus Redding.—A_ F ortnight in Finnland.—Isaac 
Taylor and Theodore Parker, by Sir Nathaniel.—The 
Cardinals’ Levee, and Midn ight Mass at Saint 
Peter's, Christmas, 1853.—A Day at Malvern, by the 
Author of “The Unholy Wish.” —Armenia.—The 
War nith Russia. And other important Articles by 
Distinguished Writers. 











LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 





ConDUIT-STREET, HANOVER-SQUARE, 
MESSRS. 
SAUNDERS & OTLEY’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


I. 
ADMIRAL SLADE’S TURKEY, 
In 1 vol. 8vo, price 12s., 
TRAVELS IN TURKEY. 
WITH A CRUISE IN THE BLACK SEA, 


By Captain SLADE, 
Admiral in the Turkish Fleet. 


Ir. 
In 1 vol. 8vo, with Ilustrations, 


CAMPAIGNING IN KAFFIRLAND; 
Or, SCENES and ADVENTURES in the KAFFIR WAR, 
By Captain KING, 74th Highlanders, 


Ill, 
Second Edition, in 3 vols. 8vo, with Illustrations, 
MOUNT LEBANON: 
A TEN YEARS’ RESIDENCE. 
By Col. CHURCHILL, 
Staff Officer of the British Expedition to Syria. 


Iv. 
In Octavo, 


MR. SCOTT’S SECOND LETTER 


TO. THE RIGHT HON. SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P., 
Secretary-at-War, 
On THE Present ConpiT1Ion oF MagRizED WOMEN IN 
THE ARMY. 


v. 
In Octavo, 
THE TURKISH WAR. 
AN HEROIC POEM, 
Descriptive of the Events transpiring in the East. 
Part L, Booxs 1 and 2. 


vi. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo, 
HERBERT ANNESLIE. 
A REMINISCENCE, 

By FULWER CRAVEN FOWLE, 

Of the Bengal Civil Service. 
vit. 

In 2 vols, post 8vo, with Illustrations, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WOMEN. 
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REVIEWS. 


Gomer; or, a Brief Analysis of the Language 
and Knowledge of the Ancient Cymry. By 
John Williams, A.M., Oxon, Archdeacon 
of Cardigan. Hughes and Butler. 


Tus is an extremely interesting volume to 
the gencral reader, on account of the light 
which it throws on the early history of Bri- 
tain. Hitherto writers have been content to 
transcribe without question some brief notices 
about the painted savages and rude bar- 
barians who are supposed to have peopled 
the island before the Roman invasion. As 
the description of the state of Britain before 
Julius Cesar has been derived mainly from 
a few passages in the Latin classics, so the 
account of the condition of the original popu- 
lation of the island after the Roman, Saxon, 
and Danish invasions, has been too much 
taken on trust from the partial history of 
Bede and other ecclesiastical chroniclers. The 
usual idea is, that the old British people were 
swept away before the successive invaders, 
the survivors taking refuge in the mountain 
fastnesses and barren wastes of Wales, Corn- 
wall, and the North, where there was no in- 
ducement for the conquerors to follow them. 
As to the laws, learning, and institutions of 
the displaced people, they are supposed to 
have been of the rudest kind, the sanguinary 
rites of the Druid altars chiefly occurring to 
the memory, and leaving little regret at the 
fate of a race whose very religion was marked 
by such horrors. But the researches of 
scholars and of antiquaries are beginning to 
modify the popular beliefs on this subject. 

Although some writers have exposed them- 
selves to just ridicule for the excesses of their 
Celtic enthusiasm, much matter of historical 
importance has been lately brought forward 
with regard to the real condition of the 
Britons of our island, the Britanni and 
Britones of the Latin and Bperravor of the 
Greek authors. As in the New World there 
are memorials of an ancient civilization in 
the cities and temples of Central America, 
while the Indian tribes have degenerated into 
comparative barbarism, so in England there 
are proofs of a more advanced state of society 
at a very remote period than is commonly 
imagined. The monumental remains have 
hitherto been almost solely considered, but 
Archdeacon Williams has in the present work 
adduced most remarkable literary evidence of 
the same position, with miscellaneous illus- 
tions derived both from historical and archxo- 
logical researches. From the arguments and 
opinions derived from the latter sources, we 
quote some remarks on the trade carried on 
by the Phenicians with Britain :— 

_ “ It is well known that the bronze of the Egyp- 
tians, the Assyrians, the Greeks, the Romans, the 
ancient Germans, and the Danes, was an alloy of 
tin and copper, and specimens of this compounded 
metal have been found of extreme antiquity. 

“Bronze weapons extracted from the tumuli on 
the shores of Troy, and bronze nails found in the 
tubbish of the floor of the building at Mycene, 
called the ‘Treasury of Atreus,’ have, when ana- 
lyzed, given the same result,—the amalgamation 
of the same two metals. Moses mentions tin itsel if 
as being found among the spoils of the Midianites, 
and Ezekiel describes it as one of the metals of 
which ‘Tarshish was the merchant of Tyre.’ 

‘Whence then came the vast stores of tin which 
must have been consumed jn forming the countless 
instruments and weapons, of which it was a consti- 





tuent element? Ezekiel expressly says that it came 
from Tarshish or Tartessus. * * 

‘* Whence also was obtained the tin which en- 
tered into the composition of the bronze metal so 
copiously used in Gaul, Germany, and Denmark ? 
Worse remarks (I copy from Wilson’s Pre-histo- 
rical Annals of Scotland, as accessible to the gene- 
ral reader), ‘there are geological reasons for be- 
lieving that the bronze period must have prevailed 
in Denmark five or six hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. It is highly probable that the an- 
cient bronze, formed of copper and tin, was diffused 
from one spot over the whole of Europe, which 
spot may be supposed to be England, because, not 
to mention the quantity of copper which that 
country produces, its rich tin mines have been 
known from the earliest periods to the nations of 
the south; while in the other parts of Europe there 
oecur only very few and doubtful remains of far 
less important tin mines, which we are justified in 
believing to have been worked at that time.’ 

“The necessary and inevitable conclusion seems 
to be, that from the most ancient recorded times, 
long before Homer sung, or Cadmus entered 
Europe, the western coast of Great Britain must 
have been the resort of men deeply skilled in metal- 
lurgy, who conveyed the peculiar produce of its 
mines to all parts of the then known world, and 
perhaps to more distant regions, for it is rather too 
strong a demand upon our faith, to call upon us to 
believe that should the bronze found in the mounds 
of the Mississippi be similar to that of the ancient 
world, it could have a different origin. ‘It is 
scarcely possible,’ adds Mr. Wilson, ‘to conceive 
of such an intercourse, carried on for centuries, by 
nations far advanced in the arts, and familiar with 
the civilization and learning of the oldest races of 
Asia and Africa, without the natives of the Cassite- 
rides acquiring from them some knowledge of the 
fruits of ancient civilization. From this, indeed, 
it has been supposed that the British miner first 
learned even to smelt the ore, although we are 
almost forced to the conclusicn that the workings 
of the mines must have originated with natives 
or new colonists familiarized in some degree with 
the nature of the metals and with metallurgic arts.’ 

‘The latter is the stronger probability, and it is 
not at all impossible that the first inhabitants of 
Great Britain were these Oriental voyagers, who 
left no portion of the known world unvisited. The 
island must at that early age have been in a very 
primitive state, probably in most parts a mighty 
forest, diversified by lakes and marshes. 

‘What we know is, that people of that race 
which, according to its own traditions, came from 
the East, and brought with them their language, 
arts, and other valuable knowledge, retained pos- 
session, during the whole historical period, of the 
mining districts, gave their own expressive names 
to mountains, rivers, woods, wells, towns, farms, 
fortresses, &c., and without having suffered from 
the various invaders of the island, a violent con- 
quest, or extermination, united with the dominant 
race, without losing the character which they had 
always borne of being a gallant, loyal, intelligent, 
and religious community. 

‘‘Their language, which gradually died away 
under the gentle treatment and kind protection of 
the Royal Dukes of Cornwall, was a dialect of the 
Cymraeg, and proves that the occupiers of the 
mining districts of Cornwall and its islands were 
of the same race and language as the other Cymry 
of Great Britain. And the stone monuments, po- 
pularly called Druidical, which abound in Corn- 
wall, and are similar in character to the same im- 
perishable records in other parts of Great Britain, 
in Ireland, and in more distant lands, prove the 
supremacy exercised by one dominant influence 
over obedient votaries. 

‘The Stennis cirele, being a monolithic temple 
in Pomona, one of the Orcades, inferior in magni- 
ficence to Stonehenge alone, was long gratuitously 
ascribed to the Scandinavians, by men who were 
determined to see nothing in the Briton but a help- 
less savage, has been restored to him by Professor 
Munch of Copenhagen, who has proved that the 
great Scottish circle belonged to the population 





previous to the Scandinavian settlement, ‘the 
stones of which,’ adds Mr. Wilson, ‘we may well 
believe, were grey with the moss of centuries, ere 
the first Norwegian prow touched the shores of 
Pomona.’ 

‘‘T here repeat what I have before published. 
‘The stone monuments, commonly supposed to be 
connected with the Druids, and hence called 
Druidical, were the works of a race of men who 
occupied this island from north to south, from east 
to west, in times far anterior to history, and who 
were not temporary sojourners, but the possessors 
of, and dwellers in, the land, who had brought 
with them from the east whatever knowledge the 
east had then to impart—‘ workers filled with wis- 
dom and understanding, and cunning to work all 
works in brass,’ who .for ages supplied Europe, 
Asia, and Africa with the metals most in use, 
whose language was the Cymraeg, of which they 
have left lasting monuments in the district of the 
mines. Such names as Bodman, Bodern, Tremayn, 
Tremenhere, Carmin, Minheneth, Pendarves, Pen- 
dennis, need no interpreter, but tell their own 
story.” 

Some curious details are then given as to 
the mining words and phrases in the Cymraeg 
tongue, andtheir analogies with corresponding 
terms in other languages. Of the Druidical 
temples, circles, and other monumental re- 
mains, remarkable notices are given, but the 
author does not allude to the relation of these 
Cyclopean structures of the west with 
similar remains in Asia. In Captain Cun- 
ningham’s book on the Topes at Bhilsa, in 
Central India, our notice of which follows 
this, some striking materials for study 
and speculation will be found, in regard to 
the connexion of Celtic with Sanscrit anti- 
quities, in the case of Britain, certainly 
through the medium of Pheenician settlers. 
Archdeacon Williams does not attempt to 
follow the Cymry into their eastern habita- 
tions, nor does he enter on the difficult 
questions as to the ethnology of the European 
Celts, or the consanguinity of the Gael and 
the Cymro, but chiefly confines himself to 
establishing, from the language, literature, 
and monuments of Britain, truer notions as 
to their real condition in remote times. 


‘I think it may be fairly assumed that the Bri- 
tons,—who during the protracted struggle between 
them and their exterminating enemies, had suc- 
ceeded, not only in retaining no insignificant por- 
tion of their possessions in Great Britain, but in 
seizing and occupying a whole province in the west 
of Gaul, and in civilizing and humanizing the in- 
habitants of Ireland, so that Beda pronounces those 
a people peaceful and innocent, whom the Romans 
describe as the fiercest of savages,—were no com- 
mon race, and present an appearance in direct con- 
trast with that of the other western provincials, 
who instantly succumbed, and became the serfs 
and villains of their barbarian conquerors. And 
this assumption receives strong confirmation from 
a fact unparalleled. in the history of nations, that 
the renown of one of the Christian warriors during 
the protracted struggle respecting which we have 
no written documents regarded as authentic, should 
have silently grown and spread so widely, that not 
only his own race, but every nation in Europe, 
celebrated the glorious name of King Arthur as the 
model of a Christian warrior, an accomplished mo- 
narch, and the chivalrous redresser of all wrongs ; 
that his court, conspicuous for the polished valour 
of his knights, and the peerless beauties of his 
queen and her ladies, enlightened by the wisdom 
of Merlin and the learning of Christian bishops, 
and enlivened by poets and musicians of unrivalled 
genius and skill, was long regarded as the pattern 
which historic kings laboured to imitate. Are these 
facts reconcileable with the theory that the Britons 
who wrought these deeds and achieved this fame 
were barbarians, with whom the New Zealander or 
Sandwich Islander of the present day are to be 
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classed, that the Christianity and early civilization 
of Ireland and Scotland, and the renown of King 
Arthur and his companions, are mere myths, the 
creatures of Celtic vanity, and of unreasoning ima- 
gination ? 

“But it may be asked, how has it come to pass, 
if great events marked the epoch between the de- 
parture of the Romans and the death of Beda, that 
the whole history is so obscure, and that no literary 
documents remain to prove the wisdom of the 
teachers, and the active docility of the people? 

“The answer is very plain. Such documents 
do exist; they have been published for more than 
half a century, but have hitherto wanted an ade- 
quate interpreter. 

**In the Myvyrian archeology we have ample 
proof that during the Arthurian period, and pro- 
bably ‘long before, certainly long after it, there 
flourished two schools of literature, the one essen- 
tially heathenish in creed, although often nominally 
Christian, and blending with Druidical doctrines 
the worship of many of the Pagan idols of Greece 
and Rome, and of their own peculiar mythology. 
Specimens of this school are to be found in the re- 
mains ascribed to Taliesin, the Caledonian Merddin, 
and-in certain tales of the Mabinogion, as well as 
other anonymous works.” 

We cannot attempt to give an outline of 
the author’s arguments and illustrations, but 
we promise a rich treat, literary and philo- 
wp icul, as well as archeological, to those 
who peruse this exposition of the Welsh lan- 
guage, and study the specimens of its trea- 
sures. A large space is devoted to an expo- 
sition of the principles of mental philosophy, 
as developed in the system of the first of 
metaphysicians, Sir William Hamilton, and 
an illustration of these doctrines by “an 
appeal to a language still existing, but gene- 
silly regarded as barbarous.” While pro- 
fessing to illustrate the Hamiltonian phi- 
losophy, the praises of the Cymric language 
are quietly and effectively asntel. That 
the truths established by that school of meta- 
physicians who start from the principles of 
*‘common sense,” in disregard of ‘ crotchets 
of philosophers,” as Sir William Hamilton 
has called them, that these truths are “ en- 
twined into the very structure of the Welsh 
language,” is both commendatory of that 
venerable tongue, and at the same time con- 
firmatory of those tenets of mental science 
which are professedly based on the common 
consciousness of mankind. In his chapters 
on “the Philosophy of Mind,” the ‘“ Philo- 
sophy of Perception,” and “the Limitation 
of Thought to the Conditional,” the author 
presents a concise and clear statement of the 
principles of the Scottish school of mental 
rey, which is in fact merely the in- 

uctive system of the ‘Novum Organum’ ap- 

lied to mental science, and the illustrations 

om the venerable authority of the Cymraeg 
are ingenious and interesting. 

In the Appendix are reprinted some papers 
formerly published in some Cambrian journal 
on the ancient connexion between Hellas and 
Great Britain, and other points bearing on 
the earliest history of our island. The 
notices of the passages in Hecateus, as 
preserved by Diodorus Siculus, in ‘ Pindar,’ 
‘ Aischylus, and other classics, with the 
strictures on Herodotus and those who have 
followed his statements, display much learning 
and ingenuity. The concluding paper on the 
different classes of megalithic remains, and 
their names in different languages, suggests 
some interesting topics of inquiry in con- 
nexion with ecclesiastical and ol arche- 
ology. Throughout the work, the author 
brings much ability and research to bear upon 
subjects which have received comparatively 





little attention, but which promise to yield 
interesting results in illustration of the early 
history and literature of our country. 








The Bhilsa Topes, or Buddhist Monuments 
of Central India ; comprising a brief His- 
torical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and 
Decline of Buddhism. With Plates. By 
Major Alexander Cunningham, Bengal 
Engineers. Smith, Elder, and Co. 

Masor CunnineHam’s volume is a valuable 
contribution to the literature of Indian anti- 
quities and history. The discoveries made 
by the author and his friend Lieutenant 
Maisey amongst the Buddhist monuments at 
Bhilsa, in Central India, will be deemed of 
importance by archeologists; and the de- 
scriptions of them are full of interest to the 
general reader, as throwing light on the lan- 
guage, customs, and religion of remote times. 
Very remarkable resemblances are found be- 
tween the old Buddhist creeds and ceremonies 
and those of other systems, which, under dif- 
ferent names, are known to the nations of the 
West. The derivation of the Celtic tongue 
from the Sanskrit is now well understood, 
and many have noticed counterparts of Bud- 
dhism in the Druidism of our ancestors. 
Pliny, in his ‘Natural History,’ says that 
Britain celebrates magic with such rites that 
it might seem they had been taken from the 
Persians. In the early religion of the Greeks, 
of the Pheenicians, and other nations, the 
transmission of the Oriental worship may be 
traced. Major Cunningham draws from his 
examination of the Bhilsa remains many 
curious confirmations of this opinion. There 
are cromlechs in India as in Britain; while 
the sacred groups of trees, the symbols of 
worship, and other objects, indicate similarity 
of religious rites. In the horse-shoe temples 
of Ajanta and Sanchi the form of the inner 
circle at Stonehenge will be recognised. The 
importance of the discoveries in connexion 
with history is thus stated by Major Cun- 
ningham :— 

‘Tn illustration of the ancient history of India, 
the bas-reliefs and inscriptions of the Bhilsa Topes 
are almost equal in importance to the more splendid 
discoveries made by the enterprising and energetic 
Layard in the mounds of the Euphrates. In the 
inscriptions found in the Sdénchi and Sonari Topes 
we have the most complete and convincing proof of 
the authenticity of the history of Asoka, as related 
in the Mahdwdnso. In the Pali Annals of Ceylon, 
it is stated, that after the meeting of the Third 
Buddhist Synod, 241 B.c., Kasyapa was despatched 
to the Hemawanta country to convert the people to 
Buddhism. In the Sdnchi and Sondri Topes were 
discovered two portions of the relics of Kdsyapa, 
whom the incriptions call the ‘Missionary to the 
whole Hemawanta.’ 

“The Sdnchi bas-reliefs, which date in the early 
part of the first century of our era, are more 
original in design and more varied in subject than 
any other examples of Eastern sculpture which I 
have seen in India. The subjects represented are 
religious processions, the worship of Topes and 
trees, and the adoration of the peculiar symbols of 
the Buddhist Triad. Besides these there are some 
spirited sieges of fortified cities, several stories from 
the life of S&kya Muni, and some little domestic 
scenes which I would rather attribute to the fancy 
of the artist than to their particular significance in 
Buddhistical story.” 

It has been maintained by some writers 
that Buddhism had not prevailed much before 
the beginning of the Christian era. The chief 
proof to the contrary is found in what Clitar- 
chus, the general of Alexander the Great, 
has left on record as to the orders of Pramne, 








‘Now Kleitarchos was one of the companions of 
Alexander; and, as he did not advance into India 
beyond the Hyphasis, or Byds River, his distinct 
mention of the different classes of the Bauddha 
community seems to me (at least) conclusive, that 
the religion of Sikya had not only become prevalent 
in Gangetic India, but that it had reached the 
Punjaub at the period of the Macedonian invasion, 
B.C. 330. 

‘** Let me add that a still earlier mention of the 
Buddhists may, I think, be found in Herodotus, 
who, writing about B.c. 420, shortly after the as. 
sembly of the second Synod, says, —‘ There are other 
Indians, who, differing in manners from those be- 
fore mentioned, put no animal to death, sow no 
grain, have no fixed habitations, and live solely 
upon vegetables.’ The name of this class of In- 
dians is not given by Herodotus ; but itis preserved 
by Nicolaus Damascenus, who calls them Aritonii, 
the same, I believe, as the Sanskrit Arhaata, 
Now Arhanta is a title of the Bodhisatwa, one of 
the classes of the Bauddha community, which ob- 
served all the peculiarities attributed by Herodotus 
to the Aritonii. They were prohibited from taking 
life; they sowed no grain, but begged their daily 
bread; they had no fixed habitations, and lived 
wholly upon vegetables.” 


To those unacquainted with the history of 
Buddhism, or with Indian antiquities, it may 
be well to give some passages explanatory of 
the chief subjects illustrated in the present 
volume. And first, as to the meaning of the 
word Tope: it is here employed as a generic 
term to designate all religious structures con- 
nected with the worship of Buddha :— 


‘‘There can be no doubt that the name of Tope 
is the same as the Pdéli Thupo, and the Sanskrit 
Stupa, a ‘mound’ or ‘tumulus,’ both of which 
terms are of constant use in the Buddhist books. 
Stupa, or Tope, is therefore a name common to each 
kind of tumulus; whether it be the solid temple 
dedicated to the Supreme Being, or the massive 
mound erected over the relics of Sdékya, or of one of 
his more eminent followers.” 


Of the history of Buddhism, and of its 
monumental remains, the following account is 
given, with notices of the researches that 
have been made by previous explorers:— 


‘‘The Buddhist religion has long been extinct in 
India, but it still flourishes in Nepdl and Tibet, in 
Ava, Ceylon, and China, and amongst the Indo- 
Chinese nations of Anam, Siam, and Japan. Its 
votaries far outnumber those of all other creeds, 
except the Christian, and they form one-fourth of 
the whole human race. The valley of the Ganges 
was the cradle of Buddhism; which, from its rise 
in the sixth century before Christ, gradually spread 
over the whole of India. It was extended by 
Asoka to Kashmir and KAbul shortly after Alexan- 
der’s invasion ; and it was introduced into China 
about the beginning of our era by five hundred 
Kashmirian missionaries. In a.p. 400, when Fa 
Hian visited India, Buddhism was still the dominant 
religion; but the Vaishnavas was already rising 
into consequence. In the middle of the seventh 
century, although the pilgrim Hwd4n Thsang found 
numerous temples of the Saivas, whose doctrines 
had been embraced by Skanda Gupta and the later 
princes of Pédtuliputra,.yet Buddhism was still the 
prevailing religion of the people. But the progress 
of religion is like the existence of a tree; which, 
after the first symptoms of decay, can neither be 
strengthened nor renewed. The faith of Saékya was 
evidently on the decline; and though it still lix 
gered about the holy cities of Benares and Gaya for 
two or three centuries later, it was no longer the 
honoured religion of kings aud princes, protected by 
the strong arm of power, but the persecuted heresy 
of a weaker party, who were forced to hide their 
images under ground, and were ultimately expelled 
from their monasteries by fire. 
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as he observed them in his celebrated Indian 
voyage. After quoting the passage from (li. 
tarchus, Major Cunningham remarks :— 
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‘Buddhism had in fact become an old and worn- 
out creed, whose mendicant monks no longer 
their bread, but were supported by lands 
long since appropriated to the monasteries. The 
Srémanas and Bhikshus were not like those of an- 
cient days, the learned and the wise, whose bodily 
abstinence and contemplative devotion, combined 
with practical exhortations and holy example, ex- 
cited the pious wonder of the people. The modern 
Buddhists had relapsed into an indolent and corrupt 
body, who were content to spend a passive existence 
in the monotonous routine of monastic life. There 
was still the daily chanting of an appointed number 
of hymns ; still the same observance of forms and 
ceremonies ; there were still the same outward signs 
of religion ; but there was no fervent enthusiasm in 
thelifeless performance of such monotonous routine ; 
and the ardent zeal which once burned in the 
heart of every Buddhist monk for the propagation 
of his religion, had long since become extinct. 
The only virtue now consisted in abstinence from 
evil, which was accounted equal to the performance 
of good. Indolent listlessness and passive indiffer- 
ence took the place of devout contemplation and 
pious abstraction ; and thus the corrupt practices 
of modern Buddhists would seem to countenance 
the idea, that the more useless they became in this 
life, the more fitted did they consider themselves 
for the next. 

“But though the religion of the Buddhists has 
long been extinct, and though the monks’ ‘call to 
refection’ has been silent for ages, yet their monas- 
teries and temples still remain ; their paintings and 
sculptures still exist; their historical writings still 
live, to attest the wonderful sway which a single 
enthusiastic individual may succeed in establishing 
over the minds of a whole people. The sculptures 
illustrate the history ; and in both we may read of 
kings bowing reverentially before Topes and Trees ; 
of princes bearing caskets of relics on their heads, 
to be shrined in the Topes; and of the universal 
reverence paid to the monks. 

“The Buddhist remains now existing may be 
divided into four distinct classes. 

“1st. Cave Temples, containing Topes, Sculp- 

tures, Paintings, and numerous inscriptions. 

“nd. Vihdras, or Monasteries. 

3rd. Inscriptions on Rocks and Pillars. 

“4th. Topes, or Religious Edifices. 

“The Cave Temples have been made known by 
the beautiful pictorial illustrations of Fergusson ; 
but the curious paintings which adorn the interior 
must be copied, and the numerous inscriptions must 
be deciphered, before the historical value of these 
remarkable monuments of the Buddhists will be 
fully appreciated. Captain Gill, of the Madras 

my, is now employed at Ajanta in copying the 
paintings; but the volumes of inscriptions in the 
Caves of Nasik, Junir, Kanari, and Karli, still 
remain to be copied. 

“The Vihdras, or Monasteries, are of two 
kinds:—lst, Cave Vihdras, of which several mag- 
nificent specimens have been published by Mr. 
Fergusson ; and 2nd, Structural Vihdras, of which 
some specimens still remain at Sdnchi, but in a very 
Tuinous condition. 

“The Inscriptions on the Pillars at Delhi and 
Allahabad, and on the Tirhut Pillars at Mathiya 
and Rédhiya have long ago been deciphered and 
translated by the remarkable ingenuity of James 
Prinsep. The inscriptions on the Rocks at Junagiri 
in Gujrat, and at Dhauli in Kuttack, were also 
interpreted by him. A third version of the rock 
inscriptions (but in the Ariano Pali character), 
which was found at Kapur-digiri, near Peshawur, 
has been carefully collated with the others by Pro- 
fessor Wilson. Many short inscriptions from Gaya, 
S4nchi, and Birat, as well as from the Cave Tem- 
ples of Southern India, have also been published at 
different times ; but, with the single exception of 
the edicts in the Rock Inscriptions, which contain 
the names of Antiochus, Ptolemy, Antigonus, and 

agas, the inscriptions in the present volume are 
of greater interest, and of much higher importance, 
than all that have yet been published. 

“The numerous Topes which still exist in India 
are chiefly confined to a few localities. The Topes 


ef Kabul and Jelalabad were opened by Messrs. 
Honigberger and Masson in 1835, and those be- 
tween the Indus and the Jhelam by Generals 
Ventura and Court in 1833 and 1834. The Topes 
near Benares were opened by myself in 1835, and 
those at Sdnchi and other places around Bhilsa, 
were opened by Lieut. Maisey and myself in 
January and February of the present year. The 
Topes of Tirhut and Bahar still remain to be 
examined. 

‘‘Of the Bhilsa Topes none have yet been de- 
scribed excepting the largest of the Sanchi group 
near Bhilsa. An accurate plan and section of this 
building, with a short account of the various sub- 
jects represented in the sculptured bas-reliefs of 
the gateways, was published by my brother Cap- 
tain J. D. Cunningham, in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. On his solicitation 
and earnest representation of the great value of 
these bas-reliefs, the Court of Directors were in- 
duced to employ Lieut. Maisey to make drawings 
of the building and of its sculptured gateways. In 
January last I joined Lieut. Maisey at Sdnchi, 
and I am therefore able to speak positively of the 
value of his drawings, which cannot be surpassed 
for strict fidelity of outline and minute accuracy of 
detail. The bas-reliefs of the great Tope at Sanchi 
will now be illustrated in a manner worthy of 
their value and importance. 

‘*¥n the present work it is my intention to de- 
scribe the Jopes, or Buddhist monuments, which 
still exist in the neighbourhood of Bhilsa, in 
Central India.” 


From the detailed descriptions of these 
remarkable monuments, and from the history 


in India, as narrated by Major Cunningham, 
we cannot afford space for extracts; but the 
work will be studied by all who take interest 
in Eastern antiquities. The volume is illus- 
trated with thirty-three plates, containing 
beautifully-executed representations of the 
Bhilsa Topes, with inscriptions, figures, in- 
struments, and other objects discovered by 
the author. 


Florence, the Beautiful. By Alexander Baillie 
Cochrane, Esq. 2 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 





Maude Talbot. By Holme Lee. 3 vols. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 
_The Heiress of Somerton. 3 vols. Bentley. 


Progress and Prejudice. By Mrs.Gore. 3 vols. 
Hurst and Blackett. 

The Daughter of the South. By Clara Walbey. 
3 vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Or some of the novels that have appeared 
since we last noticed a group of books of this 
class we must now give a brief account. The 
first on our present list, by Mr. Baillie Coch- 
rane, deceived us in its announced title. We 
expected a historical romance connected with 
Firenza la Bella, whereas this Florence is 
only the name of the beautiful, but not very 
striking, heroine of the tale. Of the story 
itself we shall not attempt to give any outline, 
but merely present rine of the author's 
style, which is usually pleasing, and in the 
descriptive parts of the work rich and_beau- 
tiful, though tending somewhat to florid over- 
ornateness. Here is the account of the dis- 
trict of the Touraine, where the scene of the 
story is laid :— 

“Tf there be any one part of France which jus- 
tifies to its enthusiastic admirers the epithet of 
‘La Belle,’ it is assuredly the Touraine. Sheltered 
from the cold sea-breezes of the east, surrounded 
on all sides by mountain ranges, the valley of the 
Loire presents at every turn pictures of unsurpassed 
beauty and interest; nothing more pleasing than 
to wander without guide or guide-book through 
this favoured country; it is little known to the 





regular Madame Starke-ridden tourist, and this 
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seclusion perhaps lends to it an additional charm. 
The iron rail traverses, but has not invaded its 
repose, peaceful hamlets rest on the banks of the 
noble Loire, which rolls on its course with the still- 
ness of a strong and mighty spirit conscious of a 
great purpose. Here commerce recals to the happy, 
listless traveller, idling on the river banks, that, 
separate himself as he may from the world, there 
are links which cannot be broken, and that even 
the silent, unconscious river binds man to man, and 
nation to nation; but here it is commerce in her 
most graceful form, such as artists love to paint, 
and poets to describe her. Large rafts like those 
on the Rhine, guided with admirable skill through 
shallows, and over rapids, move along dream-like 
on the bosom of the rolling waters, Slow creeping 
barges float down at times lazily and sluggishly ; 
at others, when the reach of the river permits it, 
with their swarthy, wide-swelling sails set to catch 
the breeze. 

‘* La Touraine has been called, and not inappro- 
priately so, ‘Le pays de rire et de rien faire,’ where 
the soil is as light as the hearts of those who till it, 
and the harvest of corn and wine as abundant as 
man can desire. Each hamlet is in summer time 
frequented by admirers and artists, some, who truly 
travel for the sake of art, and others, by far the 
more agreeable kind, who make their pencil the 
excuse for travel; but it is rarely that these travel- 
lers ever diverge far from the river-side, and there 
are to be found in general, within a short distance 
of every post, so many objects of varied interest, 
that the time devoted to excursions is nearly occu- 
pied in examining these. And so it happens that 
the people of this district are rarely studied, for 
wherever many travellers are in the habit of pass- 
ing, national habits are speedily eradicated, but in 
the interior of the province, where the presence of 
a stranger is rare as it is welcome, the people retain 
all their primitive qualities, and these, for the 
honour of La Touraine, may be said to be copied 
from its nature. Here all the tints are soft and 
mellowed; distance blends into distance in un- 
broken harmony; here are no abrupt effects, no 
lofty mountain ranges to appal the awe-stricken 
traveller; all is soft, genial, and peaceful. Such is 
the character of the people, gentle, mild and peace- 
ful as the climate; and to climate the character 
owes more than we at first think, for the severity 
of the northman, and the gentle indolence of the 
eastern, alike arise from the climate. Hospitable, 
as all primitive people are, the traveller is welcomed 
wherever he appears. Sad to say, that mistrust 
and suspicion arise from intercourse with the world, 
but here the people are unsuspecting, because they 
live secluded. Many a month may be passed plea- 
santly in visiting scenes of surpassing loveliness; 
nor are objects of historic interest wanting on each 
side; chiteaux, which rival any feudal remains in 
Europe, frown over valleys, or lie buried abbeylike 
in their seclusion; above all summer, real, warm, 
glowing summer, smiles over the scene; the sun, 
not obscured by fog and damp as in our climate, - 
here delighteth to run his course; men shade their 
eyes as they turn towards him, the colours of the 
distance are so blended by the haze, that at mid- 
day the outline of forest and hill range can scarcely 
be distinguished, the veil of glory is cast over every 
object, softening their asperities, and mingling their 
beauties. 

“‘In the immediate vicinity of the picturesque 
village of Montrichard, is a spot where four roads 
meet; and the traveller, who is merely loitering 
by the way, anxious to visit the objects of deepest 
interest, would find himself puzzled which road to 
select, for each of them leads to some object of 
romantic or historical importance; but before he 
determined his choice he would pause a moment to 
revel in the contemplation of the beautiful scenery 
which there bursts upon the view. It is said that 
the only defect in the character of the inhabitants 
of this neighbourhood is, that they are naturally 
indolent; nor is this surprising, for where nature 
has done so much, we can scarcely wonder that 
man should do so little; but, though most beauti- 
ful, the prospect here is not extensive, no very 
lofty mountains intercept the view, but the ground 
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undulates with endless variety, as if each vineyard 
were gently heaving towards the rich clusters of 
grapes, which bend towards the bosom of the mother 
that bore them. Here again, wild acacia hedges, 
luxuriant orchards, a picturesque confusion of hol- 
low heath and height, while they limit the prospect, 
leave nothing for the heart to desire; but to prevent 
a monotony even of beauty, bright ridges of yellow 
corn peep through the foliage, lightening the scene 
like smiles on the lips of the beautiful. 

‘*Whoever has once stood on this spot, must 
recall it oftentimes, for there is not within the 
boundary of the Touraine a sunnier vale than that 
of Montrichard. Amid all the busy, ambitious 
scenes of life, the remembrance of this sweet spot 
breathes a repose which the worldly and the ambi- 
tious may well pine for and envy.” 


Here is another characteristic passage :— 


“The night was closing in apace; even the hum 
of busy insect life was dying away. Long streaks 
of orange and purple showed where the sun was 
sinking into his glorious repose; while the topmost 
branches of the forest trees were still surrounded 
with a halo of light, against which the dark bed of 
foliage stood forth in relief as in a golden frame; 
the ripple of the burn, as it murmured amongst the 
pebbles, appeared to grow louder with the stillness 
of evening: the good-night of each peasant rung 
on the air like heartfelt blessings; it seemed that 
the flowers exhaled a richer perfume; that the 
night-breeze was more soothing than in the day- 
time : it is said of the blind, that deeper and keener 
perceptions are bestowed upon them to compensate 
to them for deprivation of sight, so on the night 
doth it seem that nature sheds sweeter and gentler 
blessings of repose and stillness, to compensate it 
for the absence of the glorious light. 

‘*Florence and Marie soon retired to rest, pre- 
sently asleep under the same roof were two young 
girls, to both of whom, even as children, the world 
had assumed a scornful aspect. 

**«Two children, while yet so young, destined to 
lament the affections which cherished them; and 
that love, which should be as light to the universe, 
overshadowed their cradles, and darkened their 
destinies.” 


Mr. Baillie Cochrane gives prominence in 
his writings to the dreary medieval senti- 
mentalism which forms a conspicuous part of 
his social and_ political unk ; and on this 

oint we find the chief objection to his tale. 

aith and Charity have not abandoned the 
world because men do not exercise these vir- 
tues in the same way as in former ages. One 
of the chapters opens with reflections on the 
great cities of modern times, and a mournful 
dirge is chanted over the decay of ideal great- 
ness, and the busy increase of mechanical 
and commercial industry. And then the 
author adds :— 


‘Tt was the proud boast of the great Cesar that 
he found Rome brick, and left it marble. We are 
content to leave nothing but bricks to our descend- 
ants. But it is not only in great cities that there 
is a change; Faith and Charity no longer win the 
earth wanderer by the same noble structures. The 
beautiful abbeys, where formerly Faith knelt at 
the altar, and Charity bade welcome at the gates, 
are now left to claim our love and sympathy only 
from the glory of their ruins; and where are the 
noble chiteaux and princely towers, which, while 
they added to the pride of illustrious lineage, pro- 
tected the lowly who loved to dwell beneath the 
shade they cast ?” 


There is much still to deplore in the condi- 
tion of England, and of our great cities espe- 
cially, but few, whose ideas of life are not 
formed merely from books, would wish to ex- 
change the civilization, any more than the reli- 
gion and charity, of our own day for the age 
of baronial castles and monkish abbeys. The 
reader must be on his guard, therefore, against 
the pretty pleadings or ecclesiastical inter- 





ference with natural feelings and scriptural 
duties which this sentimental Jaudator tem- 
poris acti does all he can to insinuate. It is 
the mere painted or sculptured Cross, not the 
sacred scene which that Christian symbol 
suggests, that medievalism celebrates, and 
the influence on the mind and heart is cor- 
respondingly superficial and sensuous. 

‘he period of the story is just before the 
outbreak of the first French Revolution, of 
some of the scenes of which a lively idea is 
given in some of the sketches. With the 
caution already given, we can commend the 
book as likely to afford much pleasure to the 
reader. 

‘Maude Talbot’ is a tale by an author with 
whose name we are not acquainted ; and if it 
is a first effort, there is much that betokens 
success as a writer of fiction. But more at- 
tention must be paid to the ordinary conven- 
tionalities of grammar and of style. Occa- 
sionally there is striking effect produced by 
abruptness and ellipsis, but there is risk of a 
bad literary habit and taste being acquired 
when frequent use is made of the index-like 
style in which the tale opens. 


‘*A great North of EnglandTown. <A low quar- 
ter, abandoned almost exclusively to the poorer 
artisans, and those nondescript characters who are 
the dregs of every manufacturing population. A 
dense labyrinth of narrow, filthy streets; huge red 
brick factories; giant chimneys overlooking all, 
blackening all with smoke. The rain coming down 
with a wiry pertinacity that refuses to be entreated ; 
the sky low, leaden-hued; the wind making sudden 
Tushes round sharp corners, and, finding no tho- 
roughfare, howling at its baffled efforts to escape 
from the hundred and one blind alleys in which it 
has lost itself; whistling and swirling amongst 
crooked tumble-down chimneys; invading the pri- 
vacy of dark foul garrets through half open traps ; 
shouting loud nothings to the daws in the crazed 
tower of St. Grim; admonishing those who have 
firesides to seek them speedily; and suggesting to 
those who have none, thoughts of the comparative 
ease and comfort of those narrow homes under the 
church walls, which men, be they never so mean, 
never so hard of heart, are not apt to begrudge 
each other. 

‘* Saturday afternoon. 
of four. 
there a group of adventurous children, revelling in 
the mud, unsuspicious of irate mothers about to 
swoop down amongst them; a masterless cur or 
two, wet and blear-eyed, almost savage with hun- 
ger and persecution. St. Grim’s clock is a rigid 
time-marker. 

‘‘One, two, three, four.” 


The gist of the story lies in the mental 
struggle of the rich heiress, Maude Talbot, 
longing for the comfort and companionship of 
love, but too proud to be united with an infe- 
rior, however worthy personally of regard and 
affection. The curtain falls upon the heroine, 
solitary in heart, so far as human companion- 
ship goes, but happy in her devotion to works 
of charity and benevolence. 


“ About three miles from Salford, and between 
Salford and Houghton Priory, there stands at a 
hundred yards from the high road, an extensive 
substantial edifice, built of the grey stone that 
abounds in that neighbourhood. It is surrounded 
by well-tended pleasure grounds; and under the 
shady trees you may see, in warm clear weather, 
men and women, who have hitherto rotted in gar- 
rets and work-houses, sunning themselves in the 
light of heaven and breathing the pure air. 

‘¢This is Maude Talbot’s hospital for incurables. 
May God put into the hearts of some to whom 
he has given the ten talents, the will to imitate her 
good deed! 

“Here, life is in its most miserable phase; but 
it is happier than it was; those poor suffering 


The clock on the stroke 


The streets arealmost empty. Here and- 








creatures bear their lot the more patiently, for see. 


ing what is done to smooth it. Here Maude hag 
had complete success: the great labour of her life 
is accomplished. She keeps the world aloof, and 
lives on quietly from day to day, without any new 
landmarks on her road; and now the errors of her 
youth, and its great suffering, show with a softened 
gloom through the mists of time. 

‘‘Those whom she has succoured rise up and 
call her blessed, and the good that she has done 
shall live after her. 

‘Let us leave her there, sitting by the Christ. 
mas hearth, with God and her own thoughts: they 
are not bitterer than she can bear, and there ig 
comfort in store, for Lettice and her husband are 
coming home.” 


There are some striking scenes and well. 
drawn characters in the book, the literary 
style of which may be judged by the following 
extract. Altogether it is an unusually good 
novel :— 


‘* Ah, Lady of Houghton! many a poor heart, 
in the cottages about your stately home, has ached, 
and hungered, and striven, in far more real woe 
than yours—only you knew it not, you never saw 
it. No white lips ever asked food of you, and 
asked in vain! no child has perished lingeringly by 
starvation before your eyes! you have not been 
the widowed mother of one son, and had him de- 
voured by the rapacious maw of human justice! 
you have had no ‘little ewe-lamb,’ banned by the 
watch-dogs of society, and driven forth into the 
world to die by the wayside out in the night! 
There are many, many chapters of earthly suffering 
which have never been scanned by your experience, 
and never shall; yet your burden may be hexvy in 
the heat of the day: and is, as God knows. Who 
shall help you to bear it? 

‘‘It is no uncommon idea, though surely an 
erroneous one, that the poor, the ‘lower orders’ 
as they are called, have a set of feelings provided 
for them of a less sensitive nature than those with 
which the more favoured of fortune are endowed. 
It is true that the poor talk more of their losses, 
their sufferings by death, and other visitations; 
but it would be wrong to argue therefrom that the 
pain endured was not as acute as their richer 
neighbours would experience under the same cir- 
cumstances: rather be it thought that the habit of 
communicating trouble, and seeking sympathy and 
kindness from their fellows, was not yet worn-out 
amongst the vulgar; untrammelled as they are by 
those restraints of society and public opinion that 
bid the upper classes suffer in silence, or incur the 
penalty of ridicule and contempt. Who that has 
gone amongst ‘ the common people’ but has known 
instances of prolonged self-denial amongst them, 
such as would find few parallels amongst the lords 
of the soil? No one can think that souls of coarser 
mould were given to the lowly than to the noble, 
by that impartial and just God in whose sight all 
men are of one clay. 

‘*Such was not, however, the opinion of Maude 
Talbot; nor is such the opinion of hundreds of her 
class. It would have been a moral impossibility to 
convince the daintily-nurtured Lady of Houghton, 
that Nellie Jefferson the needle-woman, the child 
of a convicted felon, endured as strong a mental 
agony at parting with her lover Geoffry Meynell 
the gamekeeper, as did she herself in that morn- 
ing’s solitary reverie in the boudoir at Linnet Grove. 
Not that such a case proposed itself to her mind: 
she was quite ignorant of all that related to her 
former tenants; and no idea of anybody else’s 
troubles penetrated the misty selfishness of her 
reflections. She compassionated herself as_the 
victim of ill-fortune, whilst she scorned herself for 
repining at her neglect} and she might have gone 
on much longer cherishing this unhealthy frame of 
mind, but for an incident which aroused her, rudely 
and painfully, from the weakness into which she 
allowed herself to sink. 

‘*Maude had not quitted her seat by the fire, 
but still sat there ruminating, and had done nothing 
but think since Lettice went out, when she was 
made conscious of something extraordinary having 
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occurred, by an unusual bustle on the lawn front- 
ing the house. She rose and looked out of the 
window, but could only see three labouring men 
going round to the back of the house, and a groom 
holding a horse, which she recognised as the one 
Mr. Warburton had ridden that morning. There 
were several people under the porch of the house, 
but she could not see them, and they were too dis- 
tant for their voices to be anything but an indistinct 
murmur. 

‘‘ Fixed to the spot by the apprehension of some 
calamity, she saw the groom mount the horse he 
held, and ride at speed across the park; yet she 
dared not move to go and inquire what had hap- 
pened. Two voices talking together softly in 
Lettice’s bedroom gave her courage at last; then 
tottering across the floor, she threw open the par- 
tition-door, and saw Lettice standing, pale: and 
distressed, with her bonnet, which she had just 
taken off, in her hand; while Sara Clare, with a 
startled and excited expression, was talking hur- 
riedly to her. The instant Sara Clare saw Maude 
Talbot, without noticing her very evident suffering, 
she broke forth afresh, — 

“Ts it not shocking?’ she began: ‘Oh! dread- 
ful! Such a terrible loss to the country—to all of 
us—such an excellent, such a useful person!’ 

‘**What has happened?’ asked Maude, impa- 
tiently. 

“ ¢Did you not see him carried across the lawn? 
Such an awful sight! I trust I may never behold 
such another : it is quite too much for my nerves: 
they are altogether shaken: I shall not be well for 
several days.’ 

“Maude turned to her sister, her white lips mur- 
muring something that was inaudible. Lettice 
was inexpressibly shocked. 

“« ‘Miss Clare’s fears exaggerate maiters, Maude,’ 
she said, soothingly. 

**No, he is dead! I am sure he is dead!’ 
persisted Sara, showing symptoms of becoming 
hysterical. 

“Who is dead?’ gasped Maude. 

“**Mr. Warburton!’ half shrieked Sara, in a 
sort of paroxysm, which cast her prostrate on a 
comfortable couch, where she sobbed much at her 
ease, 

“*No, Maude! Mr. Warburton’s horse fell 
with him, about two miles away, and he received 
some severe. injuries ; but though he was brought 
here insensible, he is not beyond hope, as Sara 
Clare says. The doctors have been sent for.’ 

‘Maude took her sister’s hand, and drew her 
into the boudoir, closing and locking the door after 
them. Still standing and looking steadfastly into 
Lettice’s eyes, she spoke: 

“*TLettice, you will not betray me! Every 
minute of this suspense is agony! Go—ask, listen 
—do anything, only find out how Philip is. I 
dare not go myself, but you can :—now go!’ ” 


‘The Heiress of Somerton’ is a tale of more 
ordinary materials, but not deficient in con- 
structive skill, and literary merit. That the 


book has much in it of the common level of 


fiction may be gathered from the sentence in 
which Mabel Somers is first introduced to the 
reader. ‘Mabel, now about sixteen, was on 


the border-land of womanhood, and growing 


Up most beautiful; a fairer, lovelier 
none ever saw.’ The adventures o 


resence 


duct of the tale. 


let the following passage serve to testify :— 


A chair was carried to the orchard, that Mabel 
might go and sit by the sick man, who was look- 
Disease had made 
rapid strides with him; his hand had grown white, 
and shook, his lip trembled when he spoke ; and 
he kept raising his handkerchief to wipe the damp 
cold dews from off his forehead. ‘The unmistake- 
able wasting of consumption was upon his erewhile 


ing most wan and deathlike. 


robust, athletic frame, its blanching on his cheek. 


such a 
paragon may almost be guessed beforehand, 
and little originality is displayed in the con- 
ut that there is much that 
1s pleasing and proper in the author's style, 


gentle-mannered girl of fifteen, was reading to him. 
The two were seated under a large-limbed pear- 
tree, whose leafy boughs screened them from the 
noontide fervour of the midsummer sun. Sad and 
startling was the contrast between the clear, 
healthy look, and round expanding form of the 
daughter, and the shrunk figure, sharply-outlined 
face of the father, white as the pillows on which it 
was thrown back. 
‘*The sick man feebly essayed to rise, as Mabel, 
deeply shocked at his changed appearance, ap- 
proached him; but she bade him keep still. She 
had come to call upon him, and see for herself how 
he was going on. 
“** But you need not close your Bible, Ruth, be- 
cause I am come: where are you reading ?’ 
‘““Ruth showed her; and Mabel took it, and 
read to the conclusion of the chapter: her voice 
instinctively toning itself to softest accent, to 
suit the nice ear of a sick and feeble man. As 
she put it down and turned to speak to him, he 
said— 
‘*“My Bible and I are fast friends now, Miss 
Somers. I wish I had taken it to my heart 
sooner; but, late as it is—the eleventh hour—I am 
not afraid to die. Man is sinful; but God is 
merciful. I find I have a deal to repent of— 
little sins as well as great ones; and I do repent 
me of them all.’ 
‘* «His faults and his wife’s too,’ he added ;— 
‘yes, Mary had it as well as he—was too much 
striving and pains-taking for the morrow. He 
could see it all now: they should not have striven 
less, but they should have trusted God more. He 
saw that they wanted teaching; so He had called 
him away in the prime of his days—he was but 
forty-four. It was young to lay by work when 
seven children had to be fed and provided for ; 
but young or not, he was dying. He saw the 
green grapes on the vine; but his eyes would be 
shut and dark when the purple bloom had gathered 
on them. 
*** Proud had they been—too proud, of having 
a good name, and of their children being steady 
and well-behaved; it was a good thing. Their 
people before them, both his own and Mary’s 
people, had borne good names, and he prayed 
night and day—day and night he prayed that 
those who came after them might do the same. 
He could not die in peace, if he thought they would 
go wrong.’ 
‘* And spite of that hollow churchyard cough, 
which seems to deprive him of all the little remain- 
ing strength he possesses, he talks on; faint and 
exhausted is his voice, but he talks on; he must 
talk ; and his wasted face grows eager, and his 
eye lights up with more than feverish anxiety ; for 
his speech is of his wife and seven children—Ruth, 
the bright-eyed girl beside him, watching him with 
such a weeping gaze, being the oldest of them. 
What are they todo? What is to become of them 
when left without a breadwinner? They must go 
upon the parish, for they cannot starve. But, 
oh! the disgrace of that; it is a millstone round 
his neck. 
‘‘And Mary, John’s wife—now looking the 
perfection of neatness, in a clean gown and net 
handkerchief and cap—comes and stands beside 
her husband, and takes one of his white, bony 
hands in hers; feebly do his fingers close upon 
it, and he gazes at her with much sober affection 
as he talks. 





he has to say he has said—wholly he has un- 
is saying ? 


with such intent ear. 


large tears. 





‘* His eldest daughter, Ruth, a pretty, blooming, 


“But his spent, hollow tones cease at last ; all 


burdened his heart: and now another voice is 
heard—’tis Mabel’s turn to speak. What is it she 


‘“Something which brings the tears with a 
sudden rush to the eyes of him who is listening 
Nay, they are coursing 
down his face—falling faster and faster are those 


“And when she rises up to go, the dying man’s 
look turns upon her with a dying man’s blessing 
written in it; and he gasps out yet a few more 
words, telling, that he should pass away full of 


bosom, and he bids her have no more fear—‘ For 
the Somers’s never forget their promises.’ 
‘*Mrs, Abney called for Mabel at the cottage ; 
she had herself been to the hall, where Mabel 
durst as yet by no means go; and they walked up 
the village together to make a farewell call upon 
Mr. and Mrs. Geary at the Rectory. There was 
a general mustering at the doors to see the two 
ladies pass, and to offer respectfully cordial salu- 
tations to them. Many were the comments made 
upon their young lady’s pale face, altered appear- 
ance, and also upon her looking older. 
‘*She did look older. The sweet childhood that 
had lingered about her so long, as though loth to 
depart, had now entirely left her; the sharp 
piercing grief which had so suddenly fallen upon 
her, had given both mental and physical maturity. 
No longer child, or girl, but 

“*A being breathing thoughtful breath’ 
‘* Little else was talked of in Somerton that 
evening, but Mabel’s gracious words and promises 
to John Collins; and also, that she had said, 
‘she should come amongst her people very much 
—visit them regularly and constantly, when she 
returned from abroad.’ 
‘*Many were there to prophecy, that she would 
be a true Somers—almost as good as her father.” 
‘ Progress and Prejudice’ is a tale quite as 
lively and rambling as Mrs. Gore’s books 
usually are. Whatever faults her writings 
may have, they are not dull, and the reader's 
attention is kept up sometimes by what is 
agreeable, and as often by what elicits disap- 
proval. The scenes and characters of this 
novel are of an average class, as may be 
gathered from the very opening paragraph of 
the tale :— 
“It was a happy day at Meadowes Court ;—a 
day long looked for, come at last ;—the seventeenth 
birthday of the only daughter, —nay, the only child 
—of the house; who, from her earliest girlhood, 
had been promised that, on entering her eighteenth 
year, she should be emancipated from the trammels 
of the governess, and introduced into society ; that 
is, as far as comported with the facilities of a neigh- 
bourhood, where society, according to fashionable 
interpretation, there was none. 
‘There was, however, all that Amy Meadowes 
desired. She had heard no description, and by 
indiscriminate reading acquired no suspicion of any 
species of social order more brilliant than was pre- 
sented by their obscure parish; and what she 
chiefly ambitioned, in emerging from the school- 
room and getting rid of Miss Honeywood, was to 
devote herself exclusively to a dear, good mother, 
who had been prevented by prolonged ill-health 
from usurping the functions of the unpopular indi- 
vidual, in whose disappearance from Meadowes 
Court, the preceding day, more than half poor 
Amy's present delight originated.” 

Such words as ambitioned, progressed, and 
the like, are not very seemly in the style of a 
writer whose subjects generally have much to 
do with fashionable and refined circles. We 
remember giving offence to Mrs. Gore by 
some remark in our notice of her last novel, 
‘The Dean’s Daughter,’ by which her fami- 
liarity with the etiquette of high life seemed 
to her to be called in question. We shall not 

resume to suggest any doubt as to her know- 

of the usages of another sphere of life, 
in which authors and reviewers are supposed 
to move. The bribe of the silver inkstands 
affords an amusing revelation of the manner 
in which public opinion is said by Mrs. Gore 
to be indaveethy influenced. We must give 
the whole passage, as a characteristic and suf- 
ficient specimen of Mrs. Gore’s style. She is 
introducing Mr. Hamilton Drewe :— 

‘* Early an orphan, and born to the enjoyment 
of an estate of nearly five thousand a-year in the 
sturdy county of Northumberland, his guardianship 
had been unluckily consigned to the hands of a 








thankfulness; and his head sinks on his wife's 





distant relative, an old bachelor, wedded by a mor- 
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ganatic marriage to the whole Nine Muses at once; 
who looked upon literary renown as the highest 
attainable distinction. Instead of bringing up his 
ward to be a useful man in his generation, qualified 
to reconcentrate a property injured by neglect and 
a long minority, Wroughton Drewe, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.A.S., F.L.S., and all the rest of it—had taught 
him to despise provincial life ; to denounce country 
gentlemen as clods of the valley; and to prefer 
public scholarship and an assumed sympathy in 
the opening of barrows and collecting of scarabzi, 
to the legislation of his county, or his country, and 
the ‘better regulation’ of himself and his estates. 

‘*Instead of sending his young relative to one of 
our public schools, Mr. Drewe fancied he was doing 
better for his intellects and morals, by placing him 
under the care of a forty-donkey-power pedagogue 
of a private tutor. At sixteen, he was removed 
from the narrow village circle to which he had been 
an object of adulation, to a German university, to 
be rendered muzzy with Hegelian philosophy, beer, 
tobacco, and esthetics: nor was it wonderful that, 
at twenty, he should return to the hands of his 
cousin Wroughton, with a smattering of universal 
knowledge, and in his portmanteau a thin quarto 
of fugitive poetry, original and translated, 

** Now Drewe the elder was a man of Blooms- 
bury ;—in his youth a working placeman, but long 
since retired on a pension and a moderate compe- 
tence; to find recreation in remodelling his educa: 
tion by the lectures of the Royal Institution, and 
the sittings of the Horticultural, Linnean, Zoolo- 
gical, Philological, Ethnological, Medico-botanical, 
Entomological, and Heaven knows how many more 
learned societies ; where he fancied himself as much 
instructed, as men really instructed find themselves 
amused. At all events, he acquired the cant of 
scientific knowledge; as the connoisseurs of the last 
century, so ably described by Goldsmith and Sterne, 
acquired the jargon of criticism. A few dinners, 
in the course of the season, to the sapient profes- 
sors rejoicing in the appendix to their names of all 
the letters of the alphabet conjoined with that of 
F, obtained for him a reputation of Mecenas-ship. 
And though he would have been puzzled to classify 
the groundsel springing within the rusty palisades 
of Bloomsbury Square, or the aphides sulkily fat- 
tening thereon, he passed, from Museum Street to 
the London University, as an embodied Cosmos. 
Rusty-coated literati inclined their heads reveren- 
tially when they heard mention of the name of Mr. 
Wroughton Drewe. 

** By way of introducing his rich and accom- 
plished admirable Crichton of a ward to the beaw 
monde, he put up his name at the Alfred, and one 
or two equally somniferous clubs, and proposed 
him as a member of several learned societies; and 
great was his mortification when, some months 
afterwards, the erratic genius suddenly started for 
the East, in a fit of disgust at the severe castiga- 
tion inflicted by the critics upon his maiden volume. 
The ex-guardian consoled himself, as best he might, 
by the conviction that he would return from the 
Cataracts of Upper Egypt, & la Byron, exalted in 
importance by an Oriental beard, and a forth- 
coming canto of a new Childe Harold. 

‘*Nothing of the kind. The young gentleman 
brought only a few shawls, tobacco pouches, and 
papooshes; with his dragoman’s and courier’s ac- 
counts to be audited, and a constitution consider- 
ably enfeebled by the debilitating fever of the 

vant. 

‘*He had, however, established in the interim a 
species of reputation. He had been called in lite- 
* rary journals, ‘that enterprising traveller, Mr. 
Hamilton Drewe’—nay, in a journal seldom read 
except by the victims of its sanguinary articles, 
that ‘ promising scholar,’ that ‘distinguished and 
rising poet ;’ and he became consequently still more 
enamoured of himself than when simply patted on 
the back by Bloomsbury Square. 

‘‘The promising scholar and distinguished poet 
considered it due to his reputation to give literary 
breakfasts, and literary dinners; sedulously fre- 
quented by certain pseudo scholars and self-styled 
men of letters; who fooled him to the top of his 
bent—called him Byron—Lamartine—Eothen— 





drank his claret, drew on his banker, and when his 
back was turned, laughed him to scorn. In Hunt 
and Roskell’s bill, there appeared to his debit an 
item of six silver-gilt standishes.—Six !—Could the 
ink consumed in inditing ‘Blossoms of the Soul,’ 
have demanded the use of six standishes? No! 
but the small reviewers did—who had wrapped up 
that delicate and well-puffed effusion in the cotton 
of their bespoken praise. 

“‘The youthful bard, or, as the Knights of the 
Standish styled him, the youthful darling of the 
Muses, had net thought it necessary to re-explore, 
on his return to Christendom, the ‘ wilds of Blooms- 
bury.’ Having despatched to his ex-guardian his 
tributary offering of papyrus, and a MS. or two 
purchased for its weight in gold, at one or other of 
the Levantine monasteries which Mr. Curzon’s 
interesting work had brought into notice, he issued 
strict orders to the Giannino whom Byron’s exam- 
ple had erected into his Groom of the Chambers, 
never to admit into them a bald-headed, hook- 
nosed, elderly gentleman, bearing his own name 
and the physiognomy of a vulture digesting. 

‘‘In exchange for what he renounced in this 
erudite privy councillor, the incipient Byron de- 
voted to the pursuit of literary distinction under 
difficulties, had acquired only the friendship of 
Marcus Davenport. And to a man like Drewe, it 
was invaluable. Marcus was an unsparing hater 
of humbug ;—a sworn enemy to impostors. He 
would not have toadied a king for his throne: far 
less a reviewer for his praise. Least of all, any of 
the six bestandished editors, unheard of in the 
world of letters save by hapless authors of volumes 
of Occasional Poems.” 

‘The Daughter of the South,’ in spite of 
the permitted dedication to the Earl of Car- 
lisle, and the high moral objects to which the 
book is professedly devoted, is not likely to 
obtain much popular favour. The author has 
the indiscretion to prefix a long introduction 
and preface, on the subject of fiction in gene- 
ral, and her own novel in particular. The 
power of fiction to achieve great results is 
universally acknowledged, but it must ap- 
pear like truth, and this tale has very impro- 
bable incidents, indeed, we may say, impos- 
sible in England or English life. The heroine 
is very different in intellect and genius from 
Corinne, of whom she seems intended to be 
an imitation; and neither Lord Derrington 
nor Conrad Assulton are beau ideals of noble 
characters, with or without religion. We 
wish we could have spoken more favourably 
of this book, for the purpose of the author is 
evidently generous and praiseworthy. It 
always annoys us as literary reviewers when 
we find genius and ability employed on sub- 
jects trifling or objectionable, and we feel 
corresponding regret when any writer of high 
principle and with good intentions is defec- 
tive in the power or skill requisite to com- 
mand notice or to influence public opinion. 





My Schools and Schoolmasters; ov, the Story 
of My Education. By Hugh Miller, 
Author of ‘The Old Red Sandstone.’ 
Johnstone and Hunter. 

[Second Notice. ] 

Lixe Sir Walter Scott at the High-school of 

Edinburgh, Hugh Miller was famous among 

his boy contemporaries as the narrator of 

stories and legends :— 

‘‘One morning, having the master’s English 
rendering of the day’s task well fixed in my 
memory, and no book of amusement to read, I 
began gossiping with my nearest class-fellow, a 
very tall boy, who ultimately shot up into a lad of 
six feet four, and who on most occasions sat beside 
me, as lowest in the form save one. I told him 
about the tall Wallace and his exploits, and so 
effectually succeeded in awakening his curiosity, 





SS 
that I had to communicate to him, from beginning to 
end, every adventure recorded by the blind minstrel, 
My story-telling vocation once fairly ascertained, 
there was, I found, no stopping in my course, [ 
had to tell all the stories I had ever heard or read; 
—all my father’s adventures, so far as I knew 
them, and all my Uncle Sandy’s,—with the story 
of Gulliver, and Philip Quarll, and Robinson 
Crusoe,—of Sinbad, and Ulysses, and Mrs. Rat- 
cliffe’s heroine Emily, with, of course, the love. 
passages left out; and at length, after weeks and 
months of narrative, I found my available stock 
of acquired fact and fiction fairly exhausted. The 
demand on the part of my class-fellows was, how- 
ever, as great and urgent as ever; and, setting 
myself, in the extremity of the case, to try my 
ability of original production, I began to dole out 
to them by the hour and the diet, long extempore 
biographies, which proved wonderfully popular and 
successful, My heroes were usually warriors like 
Wallace, and voyagers like Gulliver, and dwellers 
in desolate islands like Robinson Crusoe; and they 
had not unfrequently to seek shelter in huge de- 
serted castles, abounding in trap-doors and secret 
passages, like that of Udolpho. And finally, after 
much destruction of giants and wild beasts, and 
frightful encounters with magicians and savages, 
they almost invariably succeeded in disentombing 
hidden treasures to an enormous amount, or in 
laying open gold mines, and then passed a 
luxurious old age, like that of Sinbad the Sailor, 
at peace with all mankind, in the midst of con- 
fectionery and fruits. The master had a tolerably 
correct notion of what was going on in the ‘heavy 
class ;’—the stretched-out necks, and the heads 
clustered together, always told their own special 
story when I was engaged in telling mine; but, 
without hating the child, he spared the rod, and 
simply did what he sometimes allowed himself to 
do,—bestowed a nickname upon me. | was the 
Sennachie, he said; and as the Sennachie I might 
have been known so long as I remained under his 
charge, had it not been that, priding himself upon 
his Gaelic, he used to bestow upon the word the 
full Celtic pronunciation, which, agreeing but ill 
with the Teutonic mouths of my school-fellows, 
militated against its use; and so the name failed 
to take. With all my carelessness, I continued to 
be a sort of favourite with the master; and, when 
at the general English lesson, he used to address 
to me little quiet speeches, vouchsafed to no other 
pupil, indicative of a certain literary ground 
common to us, on which the others had not 
entered. ‘That, sir,’ he has said, after the class 
had just perused, in the school collection, a 
‘Tatler’ or ‘Spectator, —‘That, sir, is a good 
paper ;—it’s an ‘Addison;’’ or, ‘That's one of 
Steele’s, sir;’ and on finding in my copy-book, on 
one occasion, a page filled with rhymes, which Ih 
headed ‘ Poem on Care,’ he brought it to his desk, 
and, after reading it carefully over, called me up, 
and with his closed penknife, which served as a 
pointer, in the one hand, and the copy-book 
brought down to the level of my eyes in the other, 
began his criticism. ‘That's bad grammar, sit,’ 
he said, resting the knife-handle on one of the 
lines; ‘and here’s an ill-spelt word; and theres 
another; and you have not at all attended to the 
punctuation ;—but the general sense of the piece 
is good,—very good, indeed, sir.’ And then he 
added, with a grim smile, ‘ Care, sir, is, I daresay, 
as you remark, a very bad thing; but you may 
safely bestow a little more of it on your spelling an 
your grammar.’” 


The account of the annual cock-fights, and 
other sports, over which the master preside 
with great zest, reveal astate of civilization 
which has greatly changed for the better 
during the last forty years in these parts. We 
pass on to an interesting notice of education, 
of a less technical but more influential kin 
on his character and future career than the 
lessons of the school hours :— 


‘There were several other branches of my educa- 
tion going on at this time outside the pale of the 
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school, in which, though I succeeded in amusing 
myself, I was no trifler. The shores of Cromarty 
are strewed over with water-rolled fragments of 
the primary rocks, derived chiefly from the west 
during the ages of the boulder-clay; and I soon 
learned to take a deep interest in sauntering over 
the various pebble-beds when shaken up by recent 
storms, and in learning to distinguish their nume- 
yous components. But I was sadly in want of a 
vocabulary; and as, according to Cowper, ‘the 
growth of what is excellent is slow,’ it was not 
until long after that I bethought me of the obvious 
enough expedient of representing the various 
species of simple rocks by certain numerals, and 
the compound ones by the numerals representative 
of each separate component, ranged, as in vulgar 
fractions, along a medial line, with the figures re- 
presentative of the prevailing materials of the mass 
above, and those representative of the materials in 
less proportions below. Though, however, wholly 
deficient in the signs proper to represent what I 
knew, I soon acquired a considerable quickness of 
eye in distinguishing the various kinds of rock, and 
tolerably definite conceptions of the generic cha- 
racter of the porphyries, granites, gneisses, quartz- 
rocks, clay-slates, and mica-schists, which every- 
where strewed the beach. In the rocks of me- 
chanical origin I was at the time much less inte- 
rested; but in individual, as in general history, 
mineralogy almost always precedes geology. I was 
fortunate enough to discover, one happy morning, 
among the lumber and débris of old John Feddes’s 
dark room, an antique-fashioned hammer, which 
had belonged, my mother told me, to old John 
himself more than a hundred years before. It was 
an uncouth sort of implement, with a handle of 
strong black oak, and a short, compact head, 
square on the one face and oblong on the other. 
And though it dealt rather an obtuse blow, the 
temper was excellent, and the haft firmly set; and 
I went about with it, breaking into all manner of 
stones, with great perseverance and success, I 
found, in a large-grained granite, a few sheets of 
beautiful black mica, that, when split exceedingly 
thin, and pasted between slips of mica of the ordi- 
nary kind, made admirably-coloured eye-glasses, 
that converted the landscapes around into richly- 
toned drawings in sepia; and numerous crystals of 
garnet embedded in mica-schist, that were, I was 
sure, identical with the stones set in a little gold 
brooch, the property of my mother. To this last 
surmise, however, some of the neighbours to whom 
I showed my prize demurred. The stones in my 
mother’s brooch were precious stones, they said ; 
whereas what I had found was merely a ‘stone 
upon the shore.’ My friend the cabinetmaker 
went so far as to say that the specimen was but a 
mass of plum-pudding stone, and its dark-coloured 
enclosures simply the currants; but then, on the 
other hand, Uncle Sandy took my view of the 
matter: the stone was not plum-pudding stone, 
he said: he had often seen plum-pudding stone in 
England, and knew it to be a sort of rough con- 
glomerate of various components; whereas my 
stone was composed of a finely-grained silvery sub- 
stance, and the crystals which it contained were, 
he was sure, gems like those in the brooch, and, 
so far as he could judge, real garnets. This was a 
great decision; and, much encouraged in conse- 
quence, I soon ascertained that garnets are by no 
means rare among the pebbles of the Cromarty 
shore. Nay, so mixed up are they with its sands 
even,—a consequence of the abundance of the 
mineral among the primary rocks of Ross,—that 
after a heavy surf has beaten the exposed beach of 
the neighbouring hill, there may be found on it 
patches of comminuted garnet, from one to three 
square yards in extent, that resemble, at a little 
distance, pieces of crimson carpeting, and nearer 
at hand, sheets of crimson bead- work, and of which 
almost every point and particle is a gem. From 
some unexplained circumstance, connected ap- 
parently with the specific gravity of the substance, 
1t separates in this style from the general mass, 
on coasts much beaten by the waves; but the gar- 
nets of these curious pavements, though so ex- 
ceedingly abundant, are in every instance exceed- 





ingly minute. I never detected in them a frag- 
ment greatly larger than a pin-head; but it was 
always with much delight that I used to fling my- 
self down on the shore beside some newly- discovered 
patch, and bethink me, as I passed my fingers 
along the larger grains, of the heaps of gems 
in Aladdin’s cavern, or of Sinbad’s valley of dia- 
monds, 
* * * cd * 

‘“‘There was one locality which I in especial 
loved. No path runs the way. On the one side 
an abrupt iron-tinged promontory, so remarkable 
for its human-like profile, that it seems part of a 
half-buried sphynx, protrudes into the deep green 
water. On the other,—less prominent, for even 
at full tide the traveller can wind between its base 
and the sea,—there rises a shattered and ruinous 
precipice, seamed with blood-red ironstone, that 
retains on its surface the bright metallic gleam, 
and amid whose piles of loose and fractured rock 
one may still detect fragments of stalactite. The 
stalactite is all that remains of a spacious cavern, 
which once hollowed the precipice, but which, 
more than a hundred years before, had tumbled 
down during a thunder-storm, when filled with a 
flock of sheep, and penned up the poor creatures 
for ever, The space between these headlands 
forms an irregular crescent of great height, covered 
with wood a-top, and amid whose lichened crags, 
and on whose steep slopes, the hawthorn, and 
bramble, and wild-rasp, and rock strawberry, take 
root, with many a scraggy shrub and sweet wild 
flower besides; while along its base lie huge 
blocks of green hornblend, on a rude pavement of 
granitic gneiss, traversed at one point, for many 
yards, by a broad vein of milk-white quartz. The 
quartz vein formed my central point of attraction 
in this wild paradise. The white stone, thickly 
traversed by threads of purple and red, is a 
beautiful though unworkable rock; and I soon 
ascertained that it is flanked by a vein of feldspar 
broader than itself, of a brick-red tint, and the red 
stone flanked, in turn, by a drab-coloured vein of 
the same mineral, in which there occurs in great 
abundance masses of homogeneous mica,—mica 
not existing in lamina, but, if I may use the term, 
as 2, sort of micaceous felt. It would almost seem 
as if some gigantic experimenter of the old world 
had set himself to separate into their simple mine- 
ral components the granitic rocks of the hill, and 
that the three parallel veins were the result of his 
labour. Such, however, was not the sort of idea 
which they at this time suggested to me. I had 
read in Sir Walter Raleigh’s voyage to Guiana the 
poetic description of that upper country in which 
the knight’s exploration of the river Corale termi- 
nated, and where, amid lovely prospects of rich 
valleys, and wooded hills, and winding waters, 
almost every rock bore on its surface the yellow 
gleam of gold. True, according to the voyager, 
the precious metal was itself absent. But Sir 
Walter, on afterwards showing ‘ some of the stones 
to a Spaniard of the Caraccas, was told by him 
they were el madre del ora, that is, the mother of 
gold, and that the mine itself was farther in the 
ground. And though the quartz vein of the 
Cromarty Hill contained no metal more precious 
than iron, and but little even of that, it was, I felt 
sure, the ‘mother’ of something very fine. As for 
silver, I was pretty certain I had found the 
‘mother’ of it, if not, indeed, the precious metal 
itself, in a cherty boulder, inclosing numerous 
cubes of rich galena ; and occasional masses of iron 
pyrites gave, as I thought, large promise of gold. 
But though sometimes asked, in humble irony, 
by the farm-servants who came to load their carts 
with sea-weed along the Cromarty beach, whether 
I was ‘ getting siller in the stanes,’ I was so un- 
lucky as never to be able to answer their question 
in the affirmative.” 


Circumstances led the author, after his 
school days were over, to betake himself to 
the occupation of a stonemason, and in this 
manual toil he spent many years of his life, 
becoming acquainted with various districts of 
Scotland, and having ample opportunities 
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of studying character, both in town and 
country life. The notices of the habits, 
feelings, and pursuits of the working people 
of Scotland form a valuable part of the 
memoir. It was during his ordinary 
labours in the stone quarries, and in travelling 
through the country at his work, that Mr. 
Miller pursued the geological studies and 
researches which at a time of subsequent 
leisure he has turned to such admirable ac- 
count. We give one passage, in which the 
author records some of his early geological 
observations and enjoyments :— 


‘‘The ordinary, long-wrought quarries of. my 
native town have been opened in the old coast-line 
along the southern shores of the Cromarty Frith, 
and they contain no organisms. The beds occa- 
sionally display their water-rippled surfaces, and 
oceasionally their areas of ancient desiccation, in 
which the polygonal partings still remain as when 
they had cracked in the drying, untold ages before. 
But the rock contains neither fish nor shell; and 
the mere mechanical processes of which it gave 
evidence, though they served to raise strange 
questions in my mind, failed to interest me so 
deeply as the wonderful organisms of other crea- 
tions would have done. We soon quitted these 
quarries, however, as they proved more than usually 
difficult in the working at this time, for a quarry 
situated on the northern shore of the Moray Frith, 
which had been recently opened in an inferior 
member of the Lower Old Red Sandstone, and 
which, as I subsequently ascertained, does in some 
of its beds contain fossils. It was, however, not 
to the quarry itself that my first-found organisms 
belonged. There lies in the Frith beyond, an out- 
lier of the Lias, which, like the Marcus’ Cave one 
referred to in a preceding chapter, strews the beach 
with its fragments after every storm from the sea; 
and in a nodular mass of blueish-giay limestone 
derived from this subaqueous bed I laid open my 
first-found ammonite. It was a beautiful specimen, 
graceful in its curves as those of the Ionic volute, 
and greatly more delicate in its sculpturing; and 
its bright cream-coloured tint, dimly burnished by 
the prismatic hues of the original pearl, contrasted 
exquisitely with the dark gray of the matrix which 
enclosed it. I broke open many a similar nodule 
during our stay at this delightful quarry, and there 
were few of them in which I did not detect some 
organism of the ancient world,—scales of fishes, 
groups of shells, bits of decayed wood, and frag- 
ments of fern. At the dinner hour I used to show 
my new-found specimens to the workmen, ‘but 
though they always took the trouble of looking at 
them, and wondered at times how the shells and 
plants had ‘gotinto the stones,’ theyseemed to regard 
them as a sort of natural toys, which a mere lad 
might amuse himself in looking after, but which 
were rather below the notice of grown-up people 
like themselves. One workman, however, informed 
me, that things of a kind I had not yet found,— 
genuine thunderbolts,—which in his father’s times 
were much sought after for the cure of bewitched 
cattle, were to be found in tolerable abundance 
on a reach of the beach about two miles farther to 
the west; and as, on quitting the quarry for the 
piece of work on which we were to be next en- 
gaged, Uncle David gave us all a half-holiday, 
I made use of it in visiting the tract of shore 
indicated by the workman. And there, leaning 
against the granitic gneiss and hornblend slate 
of the Hill of Eathie, I found a Liasic deposit, 
amazingly rich in its organisms,—not buried 
under the waves, as at Marcus’ shore, or as op- 
posite our new quarry, but at one part under- 
lying a little grass-covered plain, and at an- 
other exposed for several hundred yards together 
along the shore. Never yet did embryo-geologist 
break ground on a more promising field; and 
memorable in my existence was this first of the 
many happy evenings that I have spent in ex- 
ploring it. 

‘The Hill of Eathie, like the Cromarty Sutors, 
belongs, as I have already had occasion to men- 
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tion, to what De Beaumont would term the Ben 
Nevis system of hills, —that latest of our Scottish 
mountain systems which, running from south- 
west to north-east, in the line of the great Cale- 
donian valley, and in that of the valleys of the 
Naitn, Findhorn, and Spey, uptilted in its course, 
when it arose, the Oolites of Sutherland, and 
the Lias of Cromarty and Ross. The deposit 
which the Hill of Eathie disturbed is exclusively 
a Liasic one. The upturned base of the forma- 
tion rests immediately against the Hill; and we 
may trace the edges of the various overlying beds 
for several hundred feet outwards, until, appa- 
rently near the top of the deposit, we lose them 
in the sea. The various beds—all save the 
lowest, which consists of a blue adhesive clay— 
are composed of a dark shale, consisting of easily- 
separable laminz, thin as sheets of pasteboard; 
and they are curiously divided from each other 
by bands of fossiliferous limestone of but from 
one to two feet thick. These Liasic beds, with 
their separating bands, are a sort of boarded 
books; for as a series of volumes reclining against 
a granite pedestal in the geologic library of 
nature, I used to find pleasure in regarding them. 
The limestone bands, elaborately marbled with 
lignite, ichthyolite, and shell, form the stiff 
boarding; the pasteboard-like laminze between, — 
tens and hundreds of thousands in number in 
even the slimmer volumes,—compose the closely- 
written leaves. I say closely-written, for never 
yet did signs or characters lie closer on page or 
scroll than do the organisms of the Lias on the 
surface of these leaf-like lamine. I can scarce 
hope to communicate to the reader, after the lapse 
of so many years, an adequate idea of the feeling 
of wonder which the marvels of this deposit excited 
in my mind, wholly new as they were to me at 
the time. Even the fairy lore of my first-formed 
library,—that of the birchen box,—had impressed 
me less. The general tone of the colouring of these 
written leaves, though dimmed by the action of 
untold centuries, is still very striking. The ground 
is invariably of a deep neutral gray, verging on 
black; while the flattened organisms, which pre- 
sent about the same degree of relief as one sees in 
the figures of an embossed card, contrast with it in 
tints that vary from opaque to silvery white, and 
from pale yellow to an umbry or chestnut brown. 
Groups of ammonites appear as if drawn in white 
chalk; clusters of a minute undescribed bivalve 
are still plated with thin films of the silvery nacre; 
the mytilacez usually bear a warm tint of yellowish 
brown, and must have been brilliant shelis in their 
day; gryphites and oysters are always of a dark 
gray, and plagiostome ordinarily of a blueish or 
neutral tint. Onsome of the leaves curious pieces 
of incident seem recorded. We see fleets of minute 
terebratule, that appear to have been covered up 
by some sudden deposit from above, when riding 
at their anchors; and whole argosies of ammonites, 
that seem to have been wrecked at once by some 
untoward accident, and sent crushed and dead to 
the bottom. Assemblages of bright black plates, 
that shine like pieces of Japan work, with nume- 
rous parallelogrammical scales bristling with nail- 
like points, indicate where some armed fish of the 
old ganoid order lay down and died; and groups 
of belemnites, that lie like heaps of boarding pikes 
thrown carelessly on a vessel's deck on the sur- 
render of the crew, tell where skulls of cuttle- 
fishes of the ancient type had ceased to trouble the 
waters. I need scarce add, that these spear-like 
belemnites formed the supposed thunderbolts of 
the deposit. Lying athwart some of the pages 
thus strangely inscribed, we occasionally find, like 
the dark hawthorn leaf in Bewick’s well-known 
vignette, slim-shaped leaves coloured in deep 
umber; and branches of extinct pines, and frag- 
ments of strangely-fashioned ferns, form their more 
ordinary garnishing. Page after page, for tens and 
hundreds of feet together, repeat the same wonderful 
story. The great Alexandrian library, with its 
tomes of ancient literature, the accumulation of 
long ages, was but a meagre collection, —not less 
puny in bulk than recent in date,—compared with 
this marvellous library of the Scotch Lias, 








“Who, after once spending even a few hours in 
such a school, could avoid being a geologist? I 
had formerly found much pleasure among rocks 
and in caves; but it was the wonders of the Eathie 
Lias that first gave direction and aim to my curi- 
osity. From being a mere child, that had sought 
amusement in looking over the pictures 6f the 
stony volume of nature, I henceforth became a 
sober student, desirous of reading and knowing it 
as a book. The extreme beauty, however, of the 
Liasic fossils made me pass over at this time, as of 
little interest, a discovery which, if duly followed 
up, would have probably landed me in full in the 
midst of the Old Red Sandstone ichthyolites fully 
ten years ere I learned to know them. In forming 
a temporary harbour, at which we boated the 
stones we had been quarrying, I struck my pick 
into a slaty sandstone bed, thickly mottled in the 
layers by carbonaceous markings. They consisted, 
I saw, of thin rectilinear stems or leaves, much 
broken, and in a bad state of keeping, that at 
once suggested to me layers of comminuted Zostera 
marina, such as I had often seen on the Cromarty 
beach thrown up from the submarine meadows 
of the Frith beyond. But then, with magnificent 
ammonites and belemnites, and large well-marked 
lignites, to be had in abundance at Kathie, just for 
the laying open and the picking up, how could I 
think of giving myself to disinter what seemed to 
be mere broken fragments of Zostera? Within, 
however, a few feet of these carbonaceous markings 
there occurred one of those platforms of violent 
death for which the Old Red Sandstone is so re- 
markable,—a platform strewed over with fossil re- 
mains of the first-born ganoids of creation, many 
of which still bore in their contorted outlines evi- 
dence of sudden dissolution and the dying pang.” 

In the latter part of the autobiography the 
author narrates the change in his mode of 
life, from a period of laborious but cheerful 
and well-improved manual toil, to equally 
laborious literary work—a change which has 
been the source of instruction and pleasure to 
all who are acquainted with Mr. Miller’s 
writings, either in formal volumes, or in the 
journal of which he is now the editor and 
proprietor. The story of his transition state, 
of his first attempts in prose and rhyme, of his 
early literary struggles, disappointments, and 
hopes, and of tlie success with which his per- 
severance and industry were at length re- 
warded, will be read with deep interest. We 
cannot but admire the modest generosity 
with which, for the encouragement of others, 
the author ascribes the results of his efforts 
merely to his industry, and to the prudent 
use of opportunities within the reach of every 
working man. To some extent these state- 
ments are true, and we should be sorry to 
speak lightly of the lessons of self-culture 
and self-government which the faithful record 
of such a man’s life cannot but convey. In 
the concluding sentence of the book, the writer 
draws this general moral from the retrospect 
of his life :— 

‘*In looking back upon my youth, I see, me- 
thinks, a wild fruit tree, rich in leaf and blossom, 
and it is mortifying enough to mark how very few 
of the blossoms have set, and how diminutive and 
imperfectly formed the fruit is into which even the 
productive few have been developed. <A right use 
of the opportunities of instruction afforded me in 
early youth would have made me a scholar ere my 
twenty-fifth year, and have saved to me at least ten 
of the best years of life,—years which were spent in 
obscure and humble occupations. But while my 
story must serve to show the evils which result 
from truant carelessness in buyhood, and that what 
was sport to the young lad may assume the form of 
serious misfortune to the man, it may also serve 
to show, that much may be done by after diligence, 
to retrieve an early error of this kind,—that life 
itself is a school, and Nature always a fresh study, 
—and that the man who keeps his eyes and his 








mind open will always find fitting, though, it may 
be, hard schoolmasters, to speed him on in his life. 
long education.” 

Notwithstanding this unpretending state. 
ment, and the disavowal of any other elements 
of success than are within ordinary reach, we 
do not the less feel, in reviewing Mr. Miller's 
life and works, that homage is due to a genius 
original and rare, as well as to natural talents 
diligently and judiciously improved. A). 
though the author professes to have writtenhis 


book mainly for the benefit of the working _ 


classes of his own country, there are few men 
of literature or of science who may not derive 
pleasant and profitable lessons from the study 
of Hugh Miller’s autobiography. 








NOTICES. 


Class-book of Botany, being an Introduction to the 
Study of the Vegetable Kingdom. By J. ¥. 
Balfour, M.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of Botany 
in the University of Edinburgh. A. and (, 
Black. 

Proressor BALFour’s Class-book of Botany is the 
most complete and comprehensive book on the sub- 
ject that has yet appeared in this country. Well 
acquainted with the works of the best writers, con- 
tinental as well as English, the author has presented 
a summary of all the most important and most 
recent researches in this department of natural his- 
tory, and his book affords a view of the present 
state of the science, which leaves the ordinary stv- 
dent little occasion to consult other authorities, 
except for the investigation of particular subjects, 
for which the copious references in the foot-notes 
supply ample directions. In his former Class-book 
Dr. Balfour treated of vegetable organography, or 
the description of the tissues of which plants are 
composed, and the organs concerned in the pro- 
cesses of nutrition and reproduction. The present 
volume includes vegetable physiology, the classifi 
cation of plants, their geographical distribution, 
and also an outline of fossil botany. Directions 
for the examination and preservation of plants for 
the herbarium, museum, and microscope, and an 
explanation of the common botanical terms, are 
added as an appendix. The work is profusely 
illustrated, there being above 1,800 woodcuts. 


Poems. By Philip Chaloner. Saunders and Otley. 


Mr. CHALONER’S preface ought to have been 
shorter. An author does not propitiate favour 
with sensible readers by trumpeting his own praise, 
even though this is done in the modest guise of expla- 
nation and apology. The poems themselves do not 
need the lengthened introduction which Mr. Chalo- 
ner has prefixed to them. They will be read with 
pleasure, and some passages with high approval. 
We give one of the short pieces, on— 


“ SOLITUDE. 
“°T1s dull, and wearisome, to sit all day, 
With none to while the lagging hours away; | 
The sun may shine, the verdant fields may smile, 
And freshest breezes gently breathe the while; 
But what can shine with such a cheerful grace, 
Or smile so sweetly as the human face? 
And, though in books, we all of us may find 
The noblest thoughts of many a noble mind, 
One sweet fond accent, fresh from friendship’s tongue, 
Is worth all by-gone scribes have said or sung. 
“ Of love’s deep workings in the gentle breast 
Of woman, what can be so well expressed, 
As Dido’s passion for her Trojan guest; 
Or Desdemona’s fond idolatry, 
Fair worshipper with heart, and not with eye; 
Or gentle Juliet’s, breathed in every breath, r 
And searcely conquered with the stroke of death: 
But, oh! one loving hook, one gentle sigh, 
One flash of love, warm, bright, from beauty’s eye, 
One sweet acknowledgment of passion’s power, 
Brief though it be, one living, fragrant flower 
From Cupid’s garden, gathered by ourselves, 
Out-values all the love-tales on our shelves; 
Though told by Virgil, Shakspeare, Byron, Moore, 
Or poets, still than these, more tender, or more pure. 
In Alice, the chief poem of the collection, and The 
Night Walk, there are some good thoughts, a 
the versification is throughout flowing and harmo- 
nious. The concluding sonnet, on The Sonnet, 8 
well expressed :— 
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“ Poor, dwarfed exotic; from the slavish land 
Where even man steps with a measured tread, 
The full free motion of his limbs, by dread 
Of tyrant bonds constrained. Our bards demand 
Full scope for genius: with unfettered hand 
They pen the verse by boundless fancy led : 
For their fair offspring no Procrustean bed 
Doth uniformity of shape command, 
Stunted abortion ; rest where thou wast born, 
Where all with arbitrary rule must square, 
With us all, save the mountebank, do scorn 
To dance in fetters, Thoughts, as free as air; 
Words, wild as Nature’s choir which wakes the morn ; 
Such liberty our bards with Nature share.” 
Although the author rails at the uniformity and 
regularity of poetical rules, he has acted wisely in 
keeping to the established forms of verse, a tendency 
to depart from which is one of the most fatal faults 
of youthful and inexperienced genius. 


Contributions to Literature, Historical, Antiquarian, 
and Metrical. By Mark Antony Lower, M.A., 
F.S.A. J. Russell Smith. 

Most of the papers in this volume have already 

appeared in periodicals, and in the Transactions of 

the Sussex Archeological Society. They are well 
worthy of being printed in a collected form. The 
account of the Battle of Hastings and the memoir 
on the Southern [ron Works contain matter of his- 
torical value, in addition to their local interest in 
connexion with the topography and archeology of 
Sussex. Among the papers now printed for the 
first time that on the South Downs is the most 
important, and will be read with much interest, 
both for the information it contains and the pleas- 
ing style in which it is written. There are some 
charming descriptions of scenery, and acceptable 
notices of the history, traditions, and customs of 
the district. Among the minor contributions in 
the volume, the paper on Local Nomenclature is 
full of valuable suggestions, and we trust that Mr. 

Lower will carry out his purpose of further follow- 

ing up a line of research which must afford impor- 

tant results in illustrating the early history of our 
island. Altogether it is a volume of very agreeable 
and instructive reading. 

Lyra Australis; or, Attempts to Sing in a Strange 
Land. By Caroline W. Leakey. Bickers and 
Bush. 

Tats volume would have had more character 

had the subjects been more in accordance with 

the title of the book. Although written ap- 
parently in Australia, most of the pieces are on 
ordinary themes, and have not any direct reference 
tothe land of the writer’s sojourn. In the first 
part of the volume there are about thirty poems, 
under the common title of Shadows of Death, some 
of the passages of which have a wild plaintiveness 
which may touch sympathetic chords in the hearts 
of many readers. One of the pieces we give entire, 
and some stanzas from another of different metre: 
“There cometh, then, to me, she said, 
No spring upon the gale, 
Though well I know is winter fled 
From mountain, hill, and vale. 
There cometh up no spring for me 
Upon the mountain breeze,— 
The leafis budding on the tree, 
The primrose o’er the leas. 
There cometh spring to all but me, 
On all its blessedness I see. 


“To th’ old it cometh pleasantly, 

With warmth, and sunshine cheer, 

And gladly with its songs of glee 

_O’er jocund childhood’s ear. 

No warmth upon my death-chill’d brow 
Comes on the spring-time ray, 

Though by my window-pane I know 
It passeth on its way: 

And, oh! the sweet spring-breath I see 
Stirring the leaf upon the tree. 


“Flowers and fragrance for the earth,— 

A gift for all but me; 

A voice of pleasant spring-time mirth,— 
A song for all but me. 

A voice of gladness is abroad, 
Around a thousand hills, 

And rises from the daisied sward 
The music of the rills. 

T hear their voices from afar, 

But only from this prison bar. 


“The gentle primrose’ placid face, 
Its own sweet smile doth wear; 
The rose’s witchery doth chase 
All thought of grief and care; 





The daisy peepeth from the mound, 
*Neath which I long to be ;— 

New life and joy for all around, 
But only death for me.” 


There is a more cheerful strain in the following 
piece on the same subject :— 


“ Death beckons from afar, 
Come, come away: 
His eye looks on me as a blood-red star, 
That beareth sway 
Alone, when all the heavens are wrapt in cloud, 
Save the lone star which peereth through his shroud, 
“ He calls again—he calls 
Me to his arms. 
I may not stay, but, as the bird that falls 
’Neath hellish charms 
Of serpent’s syren stare, so I must go; 
To his stern voice none ever answered, No, 
* * * 
“ Again he calls—his voice 
[ must obey; 
His bold behest leaves mortal man no choice 
To go or stay. 
A king he reigns omnipotent o’er all, 
Till one arise and break his mighty thrall, 
“ Alone I cannot tread 
His lonely stair; 
But, O my God, I'll nothing know of dread, 
If Thou be there. 
Me gently lead into his cold, cold arms, 
Nor leave me, Lord, till safe from his alarms, 
“T shall not feel his breath 
So iey chill, 
If Thou wilt guide me through the shades of death, 
And by me still 
Thy presence bright, when this dimm’d sight shall fail, 
And trembling fiesh pass through his noisome vale.” 


To readers in England some native notes from an 
Australian lyre, so skilfully strung and sometimes 
sweetly played, would be acceptable. 





SUMMARY. 
Tue fourth annual issue of Whitaker's Educational 
Register, 1854 (Whitaker) contains an account of 
the universities, colleges, and institutions, founda- 
tion and grammar schools, training institutions 
for teachers, and other establishments and public 
arrangements connected with education. The plan 
of the work is good, and it contains a large amount 
of important information on educational statistics. 
The results of the educational census, now pre- 
paring for publication by Mr. Mann, will furnish 
materials for rendering the work more complete 
another year. The Pocket Peerage of Great Britain 
and Ireland, by Henry R. Forster, of the ‘ Morn- 
ing Post’ (Bogue), is a useful publication by a com- 
petent compiler. This is the fourth annual publi- 
cation of the book, the completeness and correct- 
ness of the contents of which are creditable to Mr. 
Forster's industry and care. The sixth volume of 
the Mémoires et Correspondance Politique et Mili- 
taire de Roi Joseph (Perrotin, Paris; Dulau, Lon- 
don), edited by M. A. Du Casse, aide-de-camp to 
Prince Jerome, continues the letters relating to the 
Spanish Government, from the beginning of 1809. 
The correspondence and the memoir contain mate- 
rials of some importance bearing on the history of 
the Peninsular war. What is most worthy of no- 
tice in the book we hope that General Napier will 
examine and comment on in the next edition of his 
great work. In a series of books for railway read- 
ing (Hall, Virtue, and Co.), some essays, originally 
printed in the ‘Art Journal’ and in Sharpe’s ‘ Lon- 
don Magazine,’ by Mrs. Merrifield, are published 
under the title of Dress as a Fine Art. A story, 
by Adelaide O'Keefe, author of ‘Zenobia,’ and 
other tales, The Broken Sword: or, a Soldier’s Ho- 
nour (Groombridge and Sons), contains some good 
incidents and tolerable descriptions, but scarcely 
justifies the writer's boast of ‘‘ possessing no small 
insight into the workings of the human heart.” 
The scene of the story is on the Continent, in the 
time of the wars of Frederick the Great of Prussia. 
Reprinted from ‘The True Briton,’ Introductory 
Lessons on the British Constitution (John W. 
Parker and Son) contain useful information, in a 
brief compass, on subjects of which many otherwise 
well educated persons are too often ignorant. 
Reprinted from the ‘British Critic’ and the 
‘Christian Remembrancer,’ a number of Essays 
and Reviews, by R. W. Church, M.A., late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford (J. and C, Mozley), are 





collected in a volume.. The subjects are—Dante, 
St. Anselm and William Rufus, St. Anselm and 
Henry I., Brittany, Audin’s Leo X., French Re- 
volution of 1848, Farini’s Roman State, Pascal and 
Ultramontanism. All of the papers are ably writ- 
ten, and the volume contains much miscellaneous 
information on the subjects of the various essays. 
Volume fifth of the Poetical and Dramatic Works 
of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart. (Chapman 
and Hall) contains ‘Money,’ and ‘Not so bad as 
we seem; or, Many sides toa character’-—the latter 
dedicated to the Duke of Devonshire, to whose ge- 
nerous courtesy the Guild of Literature was in- 
debted for such important co-operation in the pro- 
duction of this successful piece. The Epilogue, or 
key to the play, we do not think much of, and 
might have been as well omitted from the pub- 
lished book as from the original performance, where 
it was ‘intended to have been spoken.’ But it 
explains the author’s views of the objects of the 
Literary Guild, and the objects of the benefit pro- 
jected by the play and its performance. 

The second volume of Johnson's Lives of the 
Poets, completed by William Hazlitt (N. Cooke), 
contains most of the poets of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, including Milton, Cowley, Dryden, Butler, 
and about fifty authors of lesser note, of whose 
lives nearly half of the notices are contributed 
by Mr. Hazlitt. The volume is copiously illus- 
trated. 

By the Rev. M. Wynell Mayow, M.A., a little 
tract is compiled, entitled A Few Words to Soldiers 
aud Sailors Called to Active Service, with Short 
Prayers for their Private Use (J. Masters). The 
prayers are chiefly selected from the services of the 
Church, and the words of counsel are partly sug- 
gested by the fine passage in Shakspeare’s King 
Henry V., ‘‘ Every subject's duty is his king’s, but 
every subject’s soul is his own. Therefore should 
every soldier in the wars do as every sick man in 
his bed,—wash every mote out of his conscience ; 
and dying so, death is to his advantage; or not 
dying, the time was blessedly lost, wherein such 
preparation was gained; and in him that escapes, 
it were not sin to think, that making God so free 
an offer, He let him outlive that day to see His 
greatness, and to teach others how they should 
prepare.” The whole scene is very striking, and 
is judiciously applied by Mr. Mayow to the present 
time, with advices of his own well suited for those 
for whom the tract is written. The Cross and the 
Age; or, the New Reformation, written in a strain 
of much earnestness by a Christian Layman 
(Seeleys), the first of a series of ‘Tracts for the 
Times.’ A second edition is issued of Mr. Pash- 
ley’s Observation on the Government Bill on the 
Law of Settlement, and the Restriction of the 
Burden of the Poor-rvates (Longman and Co.) 
The Cyclopedia of Sacred Poetical Quotations, 
part sixth, edited by H. E. Adams (Groombridge 
and Sons), continues the alphabetical selections 
from ‘‘ Inspiration” to ‘‘ Mercy.” 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 


Arabic Reading Lessons, with Grammar, &c., post 8vo, 5s. 
3alfour’s Working Woman of Nineteenth Century, 12mo, 5s, 
Barnes’s (A.) Practical Sermons, square cloth, 2s, 6d. 

Bell’s Russia, 3 vols., feap. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Rernays’ German Exercises, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Boatmen of the Bosphorus, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d, 
Boardman’s (Dr.) Bible in the Counting House, er. 8vo, 5s. 
Bud of Promise, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Christian (The) Scholar, 32mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Colenso’s Element. Arithmetic, 1s. 9d.; with Answers, 2s. 3d. 

Conquest’s Outlines of Midwifery, new edit., feap. 8vo, 88. 6d, 

Cooley’s Claudius Ptolemy and the Nile, Svo, cloth, 4s. 

Cumming’s (Dr. J.) Great Sacrifice, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Despard’s Hope Deferred not Lost, 2nd edition, 12mo, 5s. 

Gleig’s Family History of England, 3 vols., feap. Svo, 10s. 6d, 

Gray’s Elegy, small paper edition, feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Greek Grammar for Christ’s Hospital School, 12mo, 2s. 

Greer’s Society of Friends, new edition, post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
Harston’s (E.) Sermons, 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Heir of Vallis, by W. Matthews, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 
Hobacqu’s (G.) Bedford French Manual, royal 8vo, cloth, 2s. 
Hopkinson’s (J.) Working of the Steam Engine, 8vo, 5s. 

Jackson’s (J.) Repentance, 4th edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sinful of Little Sins, 8th edition, 3s, 6d. 





Janet Mowbray, 3 vols. post 8vo, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Jerome Cardan, by H. Morley, 2 vols. post 8vo, cloth, 18s. 
Kenny’s Classic Pamphlets: Virgil’s Eneid, bks. 1,2,3,1s, 6d, 
Knighton’s Ceylon, new edition, 2 vols, post 8vo, £1 1s, 
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Lytton’s (Sir E. B.) Poetical and Dramatic Works, Vol. 5, 8s. 
Merivale’s (C.) Life of Cicero, post 8vo, cloth, 9s. 6d. 
Millhouse’s English & Italian Dictionary, 2 v., 8s.; bd., 9s. 6d. 
Murray’s (E. C. G.) Doine, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Plain and Easy Account of British Ferns, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 
Raike’s Sketch of English Constitution, Vol. 2, 8vo, cloth, 8s, 
St. Augustine’s Life, by Dr. Schaff, post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Society of High Life in Germany, 8vo, boards, 2s, 

Southey’s Roderick, feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Poetical Works, feap. 8vo, Vols, 9 & 10, each 3s. 6d. 
10 vols., £1 15s. 

Stephen’s Incidents of Travel, by F. Catherwood, 8vo, 12s, 
Stevenson’s Gratitude, an Exposition of the 103rd Psalm, 6s. 
Sutton’s Directions for Churchwardens, 2nd edition, 2s, 
Todd’s (R. B.) Clinical Lectures, 12mo, cloth, 6s. 

Traveller’s Library, Nos, 57, 58, and 59, Russia, 1s. each part. 
~in 1 vol. cloth, 3s. 6d. 
——__——— No. 53, Russians of the South, new edit., 1s. 
Waddington’s (J.) John Penry, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
Walford’s (Rev. E.) Hints on Latin Writing, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
Webber’s Scenes and Song Birds, royal Svo, cloth, £1 5s, 
Wells (T. 8.) on Gout, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Wickenden’s (W.) Felix Gilray, 12mo, cloth, 7s. 
Woolnough’s Art of Marbling, 2nd edition, 12mo, cloth, 5s, 














ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY, 


THE Council of the Zoological Society have been 
rather backward in issuing their balance sheet for 
1852. Jt is true that a falling off of 14,0002. in 
the receipts at the Garden gates, and a sale of 
50001. worth of funded capital to help to cover the 
expenditure, may have created a temporary panic 
in the exchequer, but we see no reason to be 
ashamed of it. All this time the Garden establish- 
ment has been conducted with great vigour and 
ability, and the reaction consequent on the influx of 
visitors from the Great Exhibition being now past, 
the fruits of this policy are being developed in a more 
substantial and lucrative condition of affairs. The 
Society's income, which fell in 1852 to 12, 800/., has 
risen during the past year to 17,500/., and an ac- 
cession of 115 new members has enabled the Council 
to excommunicate 60 shabby non-paying delin- 
quents without diminishing the total of registered 
Fellows, which is 1662. In the balance sheet that 
will be presented to the Society at the forthcoming 
Anniversary, it will, we believe, be found that the 
Expenditure of 1853 has been nearly 400/. less 
than the Income, although it includes payment of 
16002. worth of Liabilities from the preceding year ; 
and this, we repeat, is mainly the result of that 
tasteful and vigorous policy which has characterized 
the proceedings of the management during the past 
few years. he increase in the Society's income 
for 1853 as compared with 1852 has arisen from 
upwards of ninety thousand extra paying visitors, 
and from the sale of about 2000/. of duplicate 
animals purchased or bred in the collection; and 
we consider the latter a source of income to 
which even more attention should be given. 
The Society possesses 488 Quadrupeds, 714 Birds, 
127 Reptiles, and the Aquatic Vivarium, and the 
collection was never so rich or so well housed and 
displayed as at this moment. The Secretary's 
Report of it just issued is well worth perusal. 
The first thing spoken of is the Vivarium of — 

‘Fish, Mollusca, Zoophytes, and other Aquatic 
Animals, first projected in 1851, which has pro- 
baby excited more attention from its novelty and 
the intrinsic beauty of the objects themselves, than 
any other of the recent additions to the collection. 

‘*Although the series of tanks is limited to a 
length of 84 feet by the present extent of the 
building in which they are placed, an immense 
number of species have been exhibited in them, and 
it is a satisfactory proof of the control under which 
the method of management has been reduced, that 
there are at this moment several of the fish and 
zoophytes in the tanks which were placed there in 
May last; and, in the case of the fish more par- 
ticularly, several others which formed part of the 
number experimented on in 1852. 

“The Fish have spawned, andthe zoophytes have 
produced their young in considerable abundance. 

‘* Alge are growing luxuriantly in those tanks 
which are not agitated by the vivacious evolutions 
of the sea-fish, and this secondary feature is well 
worth the attention of botanists, to whom the op- 
portunities thus afforded of studying the develop- 
ment of these plants are of the most complete 
character ; while the extremely beautiful effects of 


colour, dependent partly on the Alge themselves, 
and partly on the peculiar action of transmitted 
light, are not less instructive to the artist. 

“The present arrangement of the house consists 
of six tanks of fresh-water animals, chiefly fish, on 
the western side ; and seven of marine animals on 
the eastern side; exclusive of several moveable 
tanks of smaller size, which are placed as occasion 
requires in various parts of the central area. 

“The Zoophytes which are most attractive in 
appearance are the Actinias or Sea-Anemones. The 
finest examples of them are to be found in tanks 9, 
10, and 11, in which every age of these curious 
animals is well illustrated. 

‘A good illustration of that most singular fact 
in the physiology of zoophytes, the alternation of 
generations, is at present afforded here by the ap- 
pearance of the detached young of Campanularia, 
which appeared for the first time on the ninth of 
February. 

“‘The Crustaceans have been represented 

throughout the year by several of the smaller 
British species, among which the young of the 
Hermit Crab have also recently appeared in con- 
siderable numbers. 
‘* None of the Mollusca which have been obtained 
are more interesting or have lived more successfully 
than the species which belong to the Nudibranchiate 
Genera, 4olis and Doris. 

‘*Ribands of spawn have been deposited by the 
last-named, and as the water in which they live is 
never disturbed, there is very little doubt that the 
whole existence of these animals will be here sub- 
jected to observation. The elaborate monograph 
of Messrs. Alder and Hancock, published by the 
Ray Society, facilitates the study of this group in 
the most delightful manner, and places a complete 
knowledge of it within the reach of every one who 
chooses to consult their work. 

“The curious group of Ascidian Polypes (which 
take an intermediate station between Zoophytes and 
Mollusca) have been copiously illustrated, frequent 
specimens of Botryllide, or compound Ascidians, of 
Ascidiade, or simple Ascidians, having been re- 
ceived, although from their sluggish leathery ap- 
pearance they may not have attracted so much 
attention their peculiar organization deserves. 

‘* Among the Mammalia, nothing can be more 
interesting than the Giant Anteaters (Myrmecophaga 
jubata), of which the first adult specimen was ob- 
tained in September last. The nearest existing 
analogue to the great South American Edentata of 
the Paleozoic periods, the most singularly organized 
animal of the whole group to which it belongs,— 
the Anteater of Brazil, had long been one of the 
most important desiderata to the collection. With 
the exception of two very young specimens received 
by the late Earl of Derby, the Anteaters now in 
possession of the Society are the first which have 
reached England alive ; and as, from the period 
of the year, it has been impossible for many of the 
Fellows to have had an opportunity of visiting the 
Gardens since their arrival, there is no doubt that 
a great share of attention will now be given to 
these animals. 

‘+ All the experiments which were tried, in the 
first instance, to find an artificial substitute for the 
termite having failed, it became very doubtful 
whether so singular a rarity could be preserved 
during the winter. The treatment which Azara 
mentions as having been practised with the animals 
formerly sent to Madrid, has at last proved so far 
successful as to make it probable that the Anteaters 
will survive in their present quarters. 

“Tt may be useful to mention here that they 
retain much of the nocturnal habit of the species, and 
are, consequently, more often seen to advantage 
towards the close of the afternoon than at any other 
period of the day. 

‘*The latest arrival at the Gardens, which de- 
serves especial mention, consists of a pair of Asiatic 
Lions (Felis goojeratensis, Smee), captured by the 
Nawab of Janaghar, and obtained from him by Sir 
Thomas Erskine Perry, formerly Chief Justice of 
Bombay, who brought them down to Bombay at 
his own cost, and then most liberally presented 





them to the Society. 











—= 


‘¢Sir Henry Leake having, with generous anxiet 
to assist in the furtherance of Sir Erskine Perry's 
design, transmitted them to Suez, they were cop. 
veyed through Egypt under very favourable op 
rangements with the Directors of the Peninsular 
and Oriental Steam Navigation Company, whose 
extreme care the Society has had to acknowledge 
on many previous occasions. 

‘“‘The Asiatic Lion affords many important con- 
siderations to the naturalist, for which I ma 
refer to Capt. Smee’s paper upon this animal in the 
first volume of the Society's ‘Transactions,’ 

‘The gradually-approaching extinction of this 
noble animal in northern India had, therefore 
rendered it extremely desirable that an opportunity 
should be afforded us of studying the differences 
reported to exist between it and its African congener, 
when Sir Erskine Perry applied his influence to 
obtain living specimens for that purpose. The 
difficulties which have presented themselves in the 
enterprise which has now been so successfully con- 
cluded, render it very improbable that any sub 
sequent attempts will be made in the samedirection: 
and it is not too much to assert that Sir Erskine 
Perry has thus put the Society in possession of 
another of those characteristic rarities which ar 
likely to remain unique in our collection. 

“These Lions are attended by an aged native 
soldier, who has had charge of them from their 
capture, and exerts very extraordinary contr 
over their temper. 

‘‘Three Lion Cubs have been born in the mens 
gerie in the course of the winter, and will be ex 
hibited as soon as suitable accommodation can be 
prepared for them. 

“‘In the general collection no greater progress 
has been made than with the Antilopes, among 
which the most conspicuous fact is the probable 
acclimatization of the Eland (Boselaphus oreas), 
It will be remembered that, by the bequest of the 
late Earl of Derby, the Society became possessed 
of two males and three females of this noble species 
at the close of the year 1851. Of these one female 
was adult, having been bred by his Lordship a 
Knowsley in 1844; the others were scarcely a year 
old, having been then recently imported as fawns. 

‘‘The three females have this year produceds 
male and two female fawns, all fine and perfectly 
developed animals, thriving as well as calves of 
the most highly-bred cattle would do at the same 
age. If equally successful in the current year, the 
original herd will have doubled itself before the 
expiration of the next twelve months. 

‘¢ As the amount of protection which the Eland 
requires in this country is scarcely more than & 
ordinarily given to the most valuable agricultural 
stock, there appears to be no difficulty whatever 
if the subject is taken up by proprieters who hare 
the requisite facilities, in the way of introducing 
a new and a most valuable venison into our parks 
The magnificent character of this species, and the 
weight which it attains, is beginning to manifest 
itself in the oldest bull, who is, however, far short 
of maturity. A few minutes given to this ext 
ordinary animal, which has been removed to the 
Wapiti House (No. 58 in the Plan), will satisfy 
any one of its beauty, power, and activity; while 
we have the concurrent testimony of every spot 
man in Southern Africa as to the excellent quality 
of the meat as an article of food. 

“‘Of the other Antilopes, the Leucoryx breed 
freely, a third fawn having been recently produced 
by the female purchased at Knowsley. 

‘The Society have, in addition, recently com 
pleted pairs of the Sing-singand the Bubale Antiloy 
(A. Bubalis), each representing an important gro? 
in this graceful and interesting family. Throws! 
the exertions of the Hon. C. A. Murray, and “7 
Grace, Her Britannic Majesty’s Vice-Consul 4 
Mogador, a male and two females of the Aow 

(Ovis tragelaphus), have been added to the colle 
tion, and there is therefore every prospect of cot 
tinuing them, as well as the Egyptian Ibex pe 
nubiana), of which one kid has been ’ 
born, set onl 

‘* Among the Deer there would be no difficulty 
in obtaining still greater success, if the Society 
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possessed sufficient acreage to develop this section 
of the Vivarium. 

“The Rein- Deer presented by Mr. Domvile and 
Sir Henry Hunloke in 1850 have not only lived in 
good condition to the present time, but have pro- 
duced a pair of fawns which are equally thriving. 

“The female Wapiti, bred at Knowsley in 1842, 
has this year produced her fourth fawn, and as the 
Society retains two of them, it is now to be hoped 
that this commanding species, of which no other 
specimens exist in Europe, will increase with 
rapidity. 

“The Javan Rusa Deer have also bred, and 
there is equal probability that the herd of this 
species will be further extended. 

“Tt is worth the attention of those Fellows of 
the Society who possess deer-parks, that, with 
ordinary attention, the following species, in addi- 
tion to the preceding, will breed and flourish in 
any favourable situation in the South of England, 
and perhaps in any part of the country :— 


Barasingha. C. Duvaucellit India. 
Axis. C. axis. India. 
Hog Deer. C. porcinus. India. 
Sambur. C. hippelaphus. India. 

“ CO. unicolor. Ceylon. 
Virginian Deer. C. virginianus. America. 
Texan Deer. Cc. ——? America. 
Long-tailed Deer. C. Lewisii. America. 


“Tn fact, out of thirty-eight known species of 
deer, it is more than probable that twelve or four- 
teen might be placed in our parks without diffi- 
culty. The objection which has been raised as to 
the disagreement of the different species is neces- 
sarily theoretic; and we may presume that it is, 
at least, not likely to be a serious obstacle, when 
we see the perfect accord in which fallow deer 
and red deer are associated in Richmond and 
Windsor parks, as well as in many other in- 
stances, 

“Considerable interest having of late years 
heen attached to the genus Auchenia, the Council 
have collected a fine series of the animals of which 
it consists: of these the Llama, Alpaca, and 
Guanaco have bred freely, and had there been 
sufficient accommodation for them, three very 
beautiful herds might have heen formed from the 
present stock. 

“Tt may be remarked here that pure Guanacos 
are seldom met with in collections; and those bred 
by the Society are probably the first which have 
been produced in Europe. It is gratifying to 
think that, as they have been purchased by Lord 
Hastings, there is every chance of their being 
successfully continued at Melton Constable. 

“The house formerly occupied by parrots has 

n adapted for a class of animals for which there 
has hitherto been no adequate provision. 

‘The various habits and organization of the 
smaller forms of Mammalia render it excessively 
desirable that more attention should be paid to 
them, and the present arrangement is therefore 
to be taken rather as a specimen of what may be 
done in that way, than as anything approaching a 
final arrangement. ‘The advantage of the present 
system is well exemplified, however, by the Genets, 
and the Nandinias presented by Captain Sotheby, 

Next to these should be noticed Bassaris 
‘“ a rare and very interesting form from 
Mexico, 


“The Tayra is another American form whose 
marten-like agility renders it always conspicuous. 
é Cape Hyrax, the congener of the animal 
Which ig designated as ‘the Coney’ in scripture, 
@ place in the same range of cages. On the 
°pposite side will be found an extremely interesting 
“ries of Caracals; a pale and very beautiful 
male from India, paired with a deep red female 
from the Gambia; and a large greyish male from 
“ubia, The other cages are, for the present, 
*ceupied by Ocelots—a section of Felidee which has 
not yet been thoroughly discriminated. 
The Monkey-house has been subjected to a 
— of cleansing and alteration which, in addi- 
ess to increasing the accommodation, has rendered 


tt infinitely more agreeable to visitors. 








‘** Among other additions to the collection, which 
the council have in prospect, the arrival of a female 
hippopotamus is to be expected in the beginning 
of summer, His Highness the Viceroy of Egypt 
having signified his intention of presenting to the 
Society an animal which, in accordance with his 
promise to the Hon. C. A. Murray, he has already 
caused to be brought into Lower Egypt for that 
purpose. “D. W. MircHett, B.A. 

“ Secretary. 

** Feb, 28, 1854.” 


Of the scientific department we regret to say we 
cannot speak in the same terms of approval. The 
‘Proceedings’ are still very much in arrear, and 
nothing remains to us on this head but to renew 
our protest that, with so ample a return of fortune, 
the interests of zoological science should be so heed- 
lessly neglected. A catalogue of the library, which 
has been in type, we believe, for a year or more, is 
still unprinted ; and out of an income of 17,500/., 
not more than between 60/. and 70/. have been de- 
voted to the Society’s publications, —less, actually, 
than half the sum realized by the sale of them dur- 
ing the same period. We bear willing testimony 
to the tasteful and spirited management of the 
Society’s Gardens; but for the long-continued de- 
lay in the publication of its scientific ‘ Proceedings,’ 
which are three years in arrear, to say nothing of 
papers lost or mislaid, there is no excuse whatever. 








TOPICS OF THE WEEK. 


Tue Government bill for university reform at 
Oxford is at length before the country, having 
been introduced by Lord John Russell in the 
House of Commons on the 17th inst. Few 
complaints have yet been heard as to the extent 
of the proposed reform, almost the only objections 
to the bill being that it does not go far enough in 
the way of opening up the universities to all classes 
of the community. Lord John Russell said in his 
speech that his own views were as decided as ever 
as to the impolicy and injustice of excluding dis- | 
senters, by the imposition of tests at the entrance 
of a college career, but in this he had to state he 
was overruled by Mr. Gladstone, who would not 
otherwise support the bill. The proposed changes 
in the constitution of the university are as liberal 
as could be expected, and the new mode of electing 
the Hebdomadal Council will secure a fair re- 
presentation of the various bodies of which the 
university is composed. Of the proposed changes 
in the system of education, one of the most im- 
portant is the establishment of private halls under 
masters of arts licensed by the Vice-Chancellor, 
and subject to certain regulations. The opening 
up of Fellowships to competition is also an im- 
portant reform. Due investigation into the use and 
application of university and college endowments 
and funds is also provided for. The necessity for 
a large extension of professorial teaching in 
addition to the tutorial instruction was strongly 
urged, Lord John maintaining that the present 
system did not afford scope for a young man to 
obtain a knowledge of the learning and science of 
modern times. Some vague objections to the spirit 
and details of the measure, as interfering with 
venerable institutions and vested rights, were made 
by Mr. Henley, Mr. Newdigate, Sir G. Heathcote, 
and one or two other members, speaking in behalf of 
the university authorities; but the general feeling 
of all parties in the House was favourable to the 
measure, and leave was given to bring in the Bill. 
At present we have only to say that the measure 
isa step in the right direction, beyond what we 
ventured to anticipate. The University authorities 
of the old school, and their Parliamentary friends, 
will not act wisely if they throw any obstructions 
in the way of improvements required by the spirit 
of the age and demanded by the country. Apart 
from its connexion with the Church, the advantages 
to the general education of England are not such 
as might be expected from so illustrious a seat of 
learning, with an annual revenue of above 150, 0001. 
Lord John Russell's closing remark was loudly 
cheered, when he said that the Government had 








treated the subject in no narrow spirit, but while 
preserving the spirit of the founders’ intentions, 
they were determined to give the nation the benefit 
of a sound, liberal, and religious education. 

A case of considerable importance has this week 
been before the House of Lords, by appeal from 
the Scottish courts of law, relating to the govern- 
ment of the University of Edinburgh. The ques- 
tion at issue is as to the right of the Senatus 
Academicus, or the Town Council of Edinburgh, 
as patrons, to make regulations for the studies at 
the university. The practice has usually been for 
the Senatus to promulgate statutes, but this has 
always been subject to the sanction of the patrons, 
in whom the power is vested by the charter of the 
university. Repeated decisions by the Scottish 
judges have established this right when it has been 
disputed. On one occasion the Senatus refused to 
admit a class—that of midwifery—into their me- 
dical curriculum, personal hostility to the professor 
being mixed up with the exclusion, but the Town 
Council interfered, and required the admission of 
his lectures as part of the course of study for the 
degree of doctorate. In the present instance, the 
subject of dispute is as to the admission of certifi- 
cates of study from non-academical lecturers, as part 
of the required curriculum of study for medical de- 
grees. The Senatus allow the student to attend a 
certain number of classes in non-academical schools 
in London and Dublin, but refuse the same privi- 
lege to lecturers in Edinburgh not connected with 
the university. The Town Council say that, if 
extramural teaching (i. e. instruction by lecturers 
not professors, as in the schools attached to the 
London hospitals) is admitted in the case of Lon- 
don or Dublin, it ought not to be refused in the 
case of their own city. But as this more directly 
touches the professorial monopoly, the Senatus do 
not admit the claim of the Town Council, and ap- 
peal to the House of Lords. The case has been 
pleaded at great length by the Solicitor-General and 
by Mr. Boyle of the Scottish bar for the Senatus, 
and by Sir Fitzroy Kelly and Mr. Rolt, Q.C., for 
the Town Council, but the judgment is deferred. 
The actual law of the case appears to us clear, the 
right being vested by the charter in the patrons. 
Nor is the policy of the case to us more open to 
question. Practically, the Town Council leave 
the general regulation of studies to the Senatus, but 
there is no body of men with whom uncontrolled 
power is less safe than an academical corporation. 
Education has often suffered from the partialities 
and rivalries of literary and scientific men, who, 
even when personally distinguished, are not always 
the most suitable patrons and administrators. It 
would be a perillous thing for the fame and pros- 
perity of the University of Edinburgh, if its 
government were removed from the representa- 
tives of the citizens, under whom it has so long 
flourished, and subjected to the control of academi- 
cal factions and professorial coteries. At the same 
time we must observe, in regard to the present case 
of the recognition of extramural lecturers, that the 
most stringent regulations should be adopted for 
securing their competency and efficiency as 
teachers, as guaranteed by some responsible and 
official authority. 

The literary and scientific inhabitants of Liver- 
pool have been endeavouring lately to bring about 
a union of their four learned societies, with the 
view of diminishing the working expenses, and of 
being able to devote more of their funds to the 
legitimate purposes of their association. The four 
societies publishing ‘Transactions,’ are the Literary 
and Philosophical, the Polytechnic, the Architec- 
tural and Archzological, and the Historic ; and a 
committee of delegates was appointed from among 
them to report on their union, After a careful 
examination of the matter it was recommended that 
the amalgamation of the Historic with the Literary 
and Philosophical Society is both practical and 
desirable. The union of the Polytechnic was 
recommended with some hesitation, and the Archi- 
tectural, it was thought, should remain independent. 
On the méeting of the respective councils, the 
Literary and Philosophical Society, founded in 
1812, and numbering about 140 members, adopted 
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the report by a majority of more than three to one. 
Claiming a certain amount of precedence in conse- 
quence of its age, the council had recommended 
the union, ‘‘provided the name Literary and 
Philosophical Society were retained;” but the 
Society, by a majority of 26 to 23, declined to 
trammel the question with any qualification. The 
Historic Society, founded in 1848, and numbering 
340 members, met and adopted the report unani- 
mously. In both cases delegates were appointed 
again to sketch out a new code of laws, and to 
make such arrangements as may be necessary to 
carry out the details. The Polytechnic decided 
against amalgamation, though favourable to such 
unity of action as would not interfere with the 
individuality of the Society. It was founded 
in 1838, and has about 170 members, a large 
proportion of whom, though engaged as prac- 
tical mechanics, and taking a warm interest in 
their own subjects, would not care for learning 
of a more general kind. We trust the Historic 
and the Literary and Philosophical Societies will 
be formally united at the close of the present ses- 
sion. Union is most advantageous in the case of 
literary and scientific societies. It would be better 
for the London societies if there were more unity of 
action; and we look forward to the scheme of 
juxtaposition, advanced by the Royal Society, to 
help to bring this about. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Paleonto- 
graphical Society was held yesterday, in the apart- 
ments of the Geological Society, Somerset House. 
The volume for 1853, now ready for delivery, con- 
taining the Fossil Corals of the Devonian Forma- 
tion of Great Britain, by MM. Milne Edwards and 
Jules Haime, is illustrated with 54 plates of 1042 
figures. 

With the view of ascertaining the difficulties and 
impediments which prevent the adoption of the 
provisions of the Act 13 and 14 Victoria, chap. 65, 
**for enabling Town Councils to establish public 
libraries and museums,” the Society of Arts has 
just issued a set of queries to the Town Clerks of 
all boroughs included in the Act. The points on 
which information is particularly requested are, 
whether the amount of the rate, one-halfpenny per 
pound per annum, is sufficient, and whether the 
rate should be limited to the provision of the 
building, fixtures, &c., or be extended to the pur- 
chase of books, specimens, &c. 

The French Government has decided that a 
periodical, containing reports and papers of Scien- 
tific and Literary Societies, accounts of missions, 
&c., shall henceforth be published, under the title 
of Bulletin des Sociétés Savants. We wish the Bri- 
tish Government would do as much for the learned 
societies in our own country. 

M. Duban, a French architect of note, has been 
elected a member of the architectural section of the 
Academy of Fine Arts of Paris, in the room of 
the late M. Visconti. 

Dutch journals announce the death of Dr. Rueb, 
professor of the University of Utrecht, a distin- 
guished astronomer. 

The Belgian annual Exhibition of the Works of 
Living Artists is to commence at Brussels on the 
ist August, and to continue to the 30th Septem- 
ber. Foreigners are to be allowed to exhibit. 


The prospectus of the Royal Italian Opera, 
Covent Garden, has been issued, and gives promise 
of a brilliant season. The engagements include 
the names of most of the first artistes of the time. 
First in importance, Madame Grisi is announced, 
with the intimation that this is her last season in 
England. The other soprani are Madame Viardot 
Garcia, who has been absent for some years, 
Mdlle. Bosio, and Mdlle. Sophie Cruvelli, who 
appears for the first time at Covent Garden, Malle. 
Albini, and Mdlle. Marai, who has made successful 
débuts at St. Petersburg and Vienna. Mdlles. 
Cotti and Bellini, as seconde donne, are announced. 
Madame Nantier Didiée is the only contralto. Of 
tenors we have Mario and Tamberlik, with Stigelli, 
Soldi, Luigi Mei, and Luchesi, and as bassi bari- 
toni, Ronconi and Fortini, At the head of the 





basses, Lablache will be read with welcome, with 


Tagliafico, Polonini, Zelger, and Susini. With this 
list of names there will be casts of characters for 
some of the most favourite operas, never surpassed 
in the annals of the lyric drama. The list of pieces 
in the répertoire of the Royal Italian Opera now 
exceeds forty, and the directors promise the addi- 
tion this year of three out of the following,—La 
Vestale, Spontini; Le Domino Noir, Auber; Don 
Sebastian, Donizetti; Matilda di Shabran, Ros- 
sini; Don Pasquale, Donizetti; and Oberon, 
Weber. No mention is made at present of 
Meyerbeer’s I’ Etoile de Nord. M. Costa con- 
tinues his valuable services as musical director. 
Mr. Beverley’s name again appears as scenic artist, 
and Mr. Harris as director of the mise en scene, 
the departments of costume, decoration, and other 
adjuncts generally remaining in the same efficient 
management as in recent seasons. An effective 
corps de ballet is promised, most of the names in 
which are favourably known, and Mdlle. Plunkett 
is the premiére danseuse. M. Desplaces is mattre, 
and Mr. Alfred Mellon leader of the ballet. The 
chorus and orchestra will be on the same scale of 
efficiency as heretofore. The first night of the 
season is to be Thursday, the 30th, in place of the 
28th, as at first announced. 

The chief musical event of the week has been the 
commencement of the season of the New Philhar- 
monic Society's concerts at St. Martin’s Hall, 
under the direction of Herr Lindpaintner. The 
selection of pieces in the programme was good, and 
the performance was altogether successful. The 
programme contained Cherubini’s overture to 
Medea, some portions of Bach’s Passions-musik, 
Mendelssohn’s overture to Ruy Blas, Weber's 
overture to Abon Hassan, and Beethoven’s Eroica 
Symphony. The singing of Madame Caradori and 
the pianoforte performance of Miss Arabella God- 
dard, in Mozart’s concerto in D minor, contributed 
much to the evening’s entertainment. At Exeter 
Hall, the Sacred Harmonic Society gave last night 
their first performance of Mendelssohn’s Lobgesang 
and Mozart's Requiem, of which we must reserve our 
notice till next performance. On Monday there is 
to be a performance of Mendelssohn’s Elijah, under 
the auspices of the Harmonic Union, for the benefit 
of the funds of the Middlesex Hospital. On the 
6th of April, the Harmonic Union are to give a 
benefit for the wives and families of the soldiers in 
the Eastern expedition, when Mendelssohn’s Wal- 
purgis Night, Beethoven’s Ruins of Athens, anda 
pianoforte concerto by Miss Goddard, are pro- 
mised. ‘The first concert of the pupils of the Royal 
Academy of Music is to be given this afternoon in 
the Hanover-square Rooms. 

Spontini’s opera, the Vestale, was reproduced a 
few nights ago at the Académie at Paris. As 
many years had elapsed since it was performed in 
that city, the greatest curiosity was manifested to 
hear it. It did not, however, obtain the tri- 
umphant success that had been anticipated-—not 
that the public were indifferent to the immense 
power and beauty of the music, but because it was 
executed in a very careless way by the orchestra, 
and because the choruses were not perfect. Mdlle. 
Cruvelli was the Vestale, and, in spite of blemishes 
here and there, she on the whole sang charmingly, 
and not unfrequently with almost terrible energy. 
Her acting was, as usual, excellent : she is, in fact, 
almost the only cantatrice who acts as well as 
sings. She would have made an excellent tragédi- 
enne. Roger and Bonnehée filled the other princi- 
pal parts, and were applauded. The Vestale will 
probably supersede the Huguenots, the only other 
opera in which La Cruvelli has appeared, since her 
engagement at the Académie Impériale. Her per- 
formance of Valentine, in the Huguenots, has been 
very successful, so far as money-making is con- 
cerned ; but we hear that Meyerbeer was not al all 
pleased with her conception and execution of the 
part. 

A three-act opera, called Za Promise, by M. 
Clapisson, has been brought out during thé week 
at the Théitre Lyrique at Paris. The music is of 
the thorough opera-comique class—gay, sprightly, 











brilliant~and portions of it display very consi- 
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derable talent indeed. M. Clapisson is rapidly 
rising to eminence as a composer. The new opera 
is well executed both by singers and orchestra, |; 
has obtained great success. 

Rubini, whose death we announced last week, 
was born on the 7th of April, 1795. His father 
was a professional musician and teacher of music 
He commenced his musical career as a singing boy 
in the choir of the church of Adro; but thoush 
his father thought highly of his talents and voice. 
most people predicted that he would never be able 
to succeed as a singer. He, however, studial 
hard, and when he got older, he managed to geta 
precarious living by going from place to place to 
sing. In 1815 he was engaged at Naples at, 
modest salary, and he made a hit there. His 
putation continued to increase until he went t) 
Paris in 1825. There he obtained triumphant 
success in the Cenerentola, Donna del Layo, Gaz 
Ladra, and Otello ; and in a short time after be 
became the acknowledged ‘ King of Tenors’ not 
only in Paris, but at London, St. Petersburg, aal 
in other parts of Europe. He was now ablety 
earn large sums, but for several years preceding 
1831 he only got comparatively small portions of 
his earnings—the remainder going to an Italim 
speculator, who had, so to speak, leased him fors 
certain fixed period at a certain fixed rate. Of late 
years his receipts averaged 8000/. per annum. He 
was of a very parsimonious habit, and_ has let 
behind him a fortune of 90,0007. 

Madame H. Berlioz, wife of the eminent mui: 
cal composer and critic of that name, died in Pari 
a few day back. She was many years ago wel 
known on the London stage as Miss Smithso, 
In the height of her reputation she accompaniel 
Kean and an English company to Paris. Ther 
she obtained immense success by her performance 
of Ophelia and Desdemona, and this success nota 
little aided in promoting the “romantic” move 
ment which had then vigorously commenced in 
literature and art, in opposition to the stilted png 
matical school called by the French “classic.” It 
was her acting, in fact, which revealed to Frederick 
Lemaitre, Madame Dorval, and others, that nev 
style in which they subsequently took the town by 
storm. In Paris she made the acquaintance d 
Berlioz, and having married him, abandoned the 
stage. 

There have been some dramatic novelties agai 
this week. At the Adelphi a new comedy, fi 
Loves and a Life, by Mr. Reade and Mr. Tm 
Taylor, the authors of Masks and Faces, has hada 
genuine success, owing both to the liveliness aul 
point of the piece, and the cleverness of the acting 
At the Princess's, a farce of slight construction, 4 
Storm in a Tea-Cup, is received with favour, owl 
not a little to the smart acting of Mr. and Ms 
Lacy ; as is the case also with the acting of Mt. 
Wigan, and of Miss P. Horton, at the Olymp: 
who sustain the most prominent parts in a pit 
adapted from the French, The Wrong Bor, 0 
which amusing though somewhat improbable sceté 
in an imaginary Italian court supply some novel 
and variety of incident. At the Lyceum a ones! 
comedy, from the French of Alexandre Dums 
Wanted a She- Wolf, has been produced, with ma 
rate success. The new actress, Miss Talbot, 4 
valuable acquisition to the company, and the pie 
in which she made her début is still continued, 
others of which Mr. Charles Mathews is the Ife 
At the Haymarket Miss Cushman’s performanc 
have continued to prove attractive, but Mr. Buck 
stone has been unfortunate this season in his ne 
pieces. The tragedy of the Duchess Eleanor was 
drawn after twa or three nights. Willikins and ht 
Dinah. is sad trash, so far as the author, Mr. 5 


good; Mrs. Fitzwilliam, as Dinah, acts well, aot 


Lord Pelimelle. Drury Lane is to close this wee 
after a successful season, to which Mr Brookes 
energetic and spirited acting has mainly cu" 
buted. On Wednesday, the lessee’s benefit = 
he appeared as Sir Giles Overreach in the New Wa 
to Pay Old Debts. Othello is, however, the 


racter in which the peculiar talents of Mr. 
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Mr. Buckstone is full of drollery as the pomp : 
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are most displayed. The other parts are well sus- 
tained, and the play has not been more effectively 
put upon the stage for a long time than during this 
season at Drury Lane. 

A French dramatist, named Arnould, of some 
note, but better known as the husband of Mdlle. 
Plessy, at one time an admired actress of the 
Thédtre Francais at Paris, and at present of St. 
Petersburg, has just died in the latter city. 

Malle. Rachel’s engagements in Russia are 
drawing to a close, and her intention is, before 
returning to Paris, to give performances in as 
many German towns as possible. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


AstronoMIcaL.—Dec. 9th.—G. B. Airy, Esq., 
in the chair. ‘On the Zodiacal Light,’ by the 
Rev. T. W. Webb. The following memoranda of 
former appearances of the zodiacal light may, per- 
haps, be thought worthy of preservation, at any 
rate so far as they may exhibit some correspondence 
with the observations of Mr. Lowe, in the ‘ Monthly 
Notices’ for November. ‘1837, Feb. 23. I think 
it was about seven hours thirty minutes, but I am 
not confident as to the time, that J saw the zodiacal 
light, extending as far as the Pleiades, its termina- 
tion, which was very faint, being, I think, a little 
to the south of them. March 7. About seven 
hours fifty minutes the zodiacal light was again 
visible, tolerably bright near the horizon, but 
faint at a greater elevation. It seemed, however, 
to extend as far as the Pleiades, and a little be- 
neath them. 1839, Jan. 9. The zodiacal light 
was very visible about six hours thirty minutes 
p.m, but not well defined ; the base_was broad, 
and the point directed towards Aries. Its exact 
extent could not be ascertained, but by oblique 
vision, by which it was best seen, it appeared to 
extend beyond and beneath y Pegasi. Jan. 17. 
Zodiacal light very conspicuous about six hours 
thirty minutes. It appeared by oblique vision to 
extend nearly as far as the stars in Aries, 
1842, Dec. 27. About six hours fifteen minutes 
the zodiacal light was noticed, which soon after- 
wards became more distinct, and was watched 
until after seven hours. It extended from the 
horizon in a direction towards, or a little beneath, 
the stars of Aries, which, however, it did not 
reach, becoming invisible under the quadrilateral 
of Pegasus. Its termination, however, as well as 
its edges, was exceedingly ill defined. It was 
brighter than the faintest, but fainter than the 
brightest portions of the galaxy, and of a different 
unt, not so pure and etherial, but more inclined to 
yellow. The suspicion so continually recurred as 
almost to give the impression of certainty that, 
like the tail of some comets, it had a less luminous 
space in the centre. This was not noticeable in 
the broader base, but’ began to appear some de- 
grees above the horizon, and was feebly traced 
throughout its length. It seemed as though the 
cone were composed of two converging rays, 
tnelined to one another at an angle of about 
5 or 10°, and it appeared as though the lower one, 
or that towards the south, were broader than the 
other, 1843, Jan. 1. About six hours p.m. the 
zodiacal light began to be noticed, and was 
Watched for about thirty minutes. It seemed 
rather brighter than on Dee. 27, 1842, so as to be 
somewhat brighter than the more luminous parts 
of the galaxy. Its direction and extent, and the 
ill-defined character of its edges and summit, ‘were 
much as upon that occasion, and the same suspi- 
Con again returned as to its being composed of 
two streams or rays. 1843, Jan. 22, A beau- 
tiful zodiacal light, in a very clear evening, be- 
tween six hours and six hours forty-five minutes, 
extending nearly to the stars of Aries ; ill defined, 
but brighter than any visible part of the galaxy, 
and of a yellower tinge. The suspicion of its 

ing double would probably not have occurred, 
certainly not to any one uninformed as to previous 
appearances. 1843, Jan. 30. Fine but ill-ter- 
mnated zodiacal light. It might easily have been 
fancied double by any one who wished to find 
such @ phenomenon ; but if it exists, I am sure 





it is less perceptible by far than on Dec. 27. 
1843, March 18. Zodiacal light noticed about 
eight hours p.m. as a low, broad, ill-defined cone 
in the west. It seemed to extend nearly to the 
Pleiades. 1848, March 24. Zodiacal light about 
eight hours p.m. ; a broad, conspicuous, ill-defined 
cone, extending to or beyond the Pleiades. 1843, 
March 29. After evening twilight, the zodiacal 
light was conspicuous as a broad, ill-terminated 
cone, reaching further than the Pleiades, and pro- 
bably touching the skirts of the galaxy, its con- 
figuration with which presented a beautiful and 
interesting spectacle. Later, there was an auroral 
light, somewhat further on than the place of the 
now fading zodiacal light, which for a short time 
seemed to send up a few faint short streamers. 
The zodiacal light was this evening considerably 
brighter than the Milky Way. 1850, March 11. 
Broad and bright, but ill defined, and I think 
patchy, zodiacal light, extending to the Pleiades. 
1850, Dec. 23. Between seven hours thirty 
minutes and eight hours p.m. there was much 
diffused light along the west horizon, extending 
from the setting of the galaxy 40° or 50° towards 
the south. It had not at all the appearance of 
the aurora borealis, but much more the aspect of 
another form of zodiacal light, a faint beam of 
which seemed to stream upwards through the 
region of ¢ Aquarii towards Saturn. It struck 
me as being very probably a greatly foreshortened 
projection of this light, which, if this is the case, 
will shortly become visible in its lenticular form. 
1852, Jan. 17. As twilight disappeared, the 
zodiacal light began to be visible ; fainter than the 
galaxy, but extending beneath and beyond the 
stars of Pegasus, and nearly as far as Aries; its 
edges and termination were, however, exceedingly 
ill-defined. A suspicion was entertained that it 
consisted of several separate, though not distinct, 
streams. Later, perhaps about six hours thirty 
minutes, its lower and broader part was very con- 
spicuous, twilight having now disappeared, and it 
there seemed to be much brighter than the Milky 
Way. Its further condition could not be observed. 
1853, Feb. 26. The zodiacal light was beautifully 
seen at and after seven hours forty-five minutes: 
It appeared as a pillar of diffused light, extending 
beyond the stars of Aries, but very ill defined at 
its sides and termination. It did not appear at 
first to be much inclined to the horizon; as it sank 
lower, it was fancied to be more so. Its centre 
appeared more luminous than its edges, and far 
brighter than any visible portion of the galaxy, 
soas to be a conspicuous object. March 8. The 
zodiacal light was again very splendid about seven 
hours forty-five minutes. A tapering prolongation 
appeared to the averted eye to extend nearly to the 
Pleiades. ‘On anewly-invented Portable Equa- 
toreal,’ by Mr. William Rothwell. This instru- 
ment consists of a telescope fourteen inches in 
length, carrying the hour-circle at the eye-end, 
and turning: on cylindrical collars in uprights se- 
curely fixed to a brass pillar attached to an_hori- 
zontal plate, so that the telescope, which is the 
polar axis, has an inclination equal to the latitude 
of the place, when the plate is levelled by the three 
foot-screws, provided for that purpose; there is 
also a pair of antagonist screws which give the 
whole of the instrument a movement in azimuth, 
and serve to place the instrument upon the meri- 
dian. Below the telescope is an horizontal axis, 
supported upon two uprights in the usual manner, 
the western pivot of which carries the declination- 
circle, and is furnished with a level and the usual 
adjustments appertaining to the finding circle of a 
transit instrument; this axis in rotating carries 
with it, directly under the telescope, a plane mirror, 
whose surface is adjusted parallel to the declina- 
tion axis, when its normal ought to coincide with 
the line of collimation of the telescope, the mode of 
effecting which has yet to be described. The ad- 
justment of the line of collimation to the normal 
of the mirror is obtained by setting the mirror 
parallei to the object-glass of the telescope,; then 
the direct rays from a lamp illuminating the wires 
will render their images reflected from the axis 
mirror visible in the field of view of the telescope, 





which must be made to coincide with those seen 
by direct vision, by means of the adjusting screws 
at the eye-end, in the usual manner ; then reverse 
the axis to its Y’s, and if the reflected image of the 
meridian wire does not coincide with that seen by 
direct vision, correct one-half of the difference by 
the collimation adjusting-screws, and the remainder 
by the screws at the back of the mirror (it may be 
observed that this adjustment, which is a perma- 
nent one, is always made by the maker of the in- 
strument) ; again reverse the axis to its original 
position with the circle to the west, and if the 
coincidence of the wires be perfect, the reflecting 
surface will be perpendicular to the line of collima- 
tion and parallel to the horizontal axis. There- 
fore, if the reflecting plane be perpendicular to the 
line of collimation, and parallel to the horizontal 
axis, and also at right angles to the meridian, the 
axis-mirror when moved in altitude, from the 
horizon to the zenith, will reflect successively upon 
the meridian wire of the telescope all the heavenly 
bodies as they pass the meridian. It is adjusted 
in the following manner :—Level the base of the 
telescope support by means of the hanging level, 
which is constructed to answer both purposes. To 
determine the inclination of the telescopic polar axis 
to the latitude, and find the horizontal point. 
Elevate the telescope by raising the plate which 
supports it, until it is nearly horizontal; then, by 
placing a brass tube with adjusting steel points, 
provided for that purpose, into two holes, between 
the upper and lower brass plates, it will support 
the telescope in an horizontal position ; apply the 
level to the cylindrical collars of the telescope, and 
if the bubble be not in the middle, screw or un- 
screw the steel points of the brass tube support 
until it be so, when the horizontal point will be 
obtained by direct vision ; then bring the bubble of 
the cross level into the middle of its opening, and 
clamp it securely ; set the declination arc to zero, 
and clamp it; then depress that end of the cross- 
level which is nearest the eye-end of the telescope, 
through an angle equal to the latitude of the place ; 
remove the brass tube support and lower the plate, 
carrying the telescope to its original position, 
where it is supported at one end, on the point of 
an adjustable screw, firmly fixed to the lower 
plate; and if the cross-level of the axis be not in 
the middle, adjust by the screw, and the polar axis 
will be at an inclination equal to the latitude. The 
true reflected horizontal point will be as much 
below that determined by direct vision as is equal 
to the descent of the hole in the centre of the axis, 
and if brought by reflection from the mirror on the 
horizontal wire of the telescope, the vernier set to 
zero, and the cross-level clamped with its bubble 
in the middle, it will read altitudes: in order to 
read declination, elevate the mirror to the co- 
latitude ; clamp it; set the vernier to zero, and 
the cross-bubble in the middle of its opening. If 
the equatoreal be removed to any latitude within 
its limits, a revision of its adjustments will be un- 
necessary, as the inclination of the polar axis can 
be adjusted to the difference of latitude by the 
graduated arc at the end of the side plate, which 
is screwed on the moveable one. The telescope, 
when in the horizontal position, can be used as a 
transit instrument, from the equator to within 20° 
above the north horizon, (if the plane of the 
mirror be parallel to the declination axis, and per- 
pendicular to the line of collimation, or polar axis, 
and the declination axis at right angles to the plane 
of the meridian, the polar axis will be in the last- 
mentioned plane,) which, in equatoreals, is a desi- 
deratum. ‘To prove the flatness of the surface of 
the mirror, place it at right angles to the line of 
collimation, by reflection of the wires, and reverse 
its axis to its Y’s, to verify the adjustments; then 
select an object in the horizon; bring it on the 
meridian wire ; reverse the axis; and if the object 
be in coincidence with the wire, the mirror is a true 
plane. It may be observed, in conclusion, that if 
the plane of the mirror be parallel to the declina- 
tion axis, the axis at right angles to the line of col- 
limation and perpendicular to the plane of the 
meridian, the collimation or polar axis will be in 
the last-mentioned plane, which, in equatoreals, is 
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a desideratum ; and that the telescope, being a 
fixture, the observer never changes his position in 
observing stars from the horizon to 20° north of the 
zenith. 


Civ. Enciveers.—March 7th.—James Simp- 
son, Esq, President, in the chair. The evening 
was devoted to the Discussion of Mr. Yates’ Paper, 
‘On the Advantages of Uniformity in European 
Weights, Measures, and Coins.’ After describing 
the steps taken to induce the attention of the 
Legislature to the subject, and reviewing succinctly 
the evidence of the different witnesses examined 
before the Select Committee on Decimal Coinage, 
and the report resulting from that inquiry, the 
advantages to be anticipated in all matters of money 
accounts were first dilated on, and then the transla- 
tion of the present diversified weights and measures 
into one uniform and decimally divided system 
was insisted on. It was urged, that great 
facilities would be introduced in keeping accounts 
and making calculations; that the pound sterling 
being adopted as the integer, the whole of the coins 
in present use might be retained, by only stamping 
their decimal value upon them, and thus keeping 
them in circulation until a new decimal coinage 
could be prepared. The proposed coins were shown 
to be sufficiently small for the purposes of the poor, 
for whom the quantities of merchandise would 
always be adapted to the purchaser's means; and 
the pound sterling, remaining as the integer, was 
urged to be all that the large bankers and merchants 
could desire. It was argued, that there were great 
objections against endeavouring to assimilate the 
coins of this country with those of other states ; 
inasmuch as it would be impracticable to get all 
countries to agree ; despotic monarchs would still 
continue, as heretofore, to debase the value of the 
coinage, to meet the exigencies of the moment, and 
even republican states had depreciated the value 

* of their money, so that, if all coins were to-day, 
universally, of the same standard and value, there 
was nothing to prevent their being all wrong to- 
morrow. Therefore, all that could be done, was 
to decimalize the currency of this country, without 
reference to that of other countries, and it was then 
thought that, eventually, the same adjustment of 
weights and measures would follow. The work of 
General Sir C. W. Pasley was quoted, to show the 
inappropriateness of the metre and its sub-divisions 
for this country ; it was urged, that even in France 
its use had only been enforced, during the Revolu- 
tion, by the harshest means, and that even then the 
the systéme usuel (feet and inches) had #emained 
in force for nearly half a century, and spite of 
decrees was even now scarcely abolished. The 
further propositions made by the General, for a 
decimal system, based on the existing coins, 
weights, and measures, were carefully examined. 
Professor Airy’s evidence before the Committee 
was dilated on, and it was endeavoured to be 
shown, that any attempt to assimilate English and 
foreign coinage must fail, if only from the force of 
public opinion, and the passive resistance of those 
who had no interest in making any change. It 
was a question of immense difficulty how to esta- 
blish a natural basis-for a standard ; it had been, 
in almost all cases, found impossible to establish 
one correctly, and therefore an arbitrary standard 
had been preferred. The precautions taken for 
preserving correct types of the standards for 
England were detailed. The introduction of the 
decimal subdivision of the lb. Troy for the use of 
the Bank of England and the bullion dealers, was 
quoted as an example of what necessity would do 
naturally, and was used as an argument to urge 
civil engineers, architects, and builders, to introduce 
some uniform scale of decimal measures, to which 
money values would be brought to assimilate more 
easily on thedecimal thanon any other system. It 
was shown that the Government could only 
‘enforce’ a decimal division of the coins of the 
realm, but it might ‘permit,’ eventually, such an 
arrangement of measures and weights as would be 
found most convenient, by merchants and traders, 


franc, and the penny, was strenuously urged, as 
being the simplest and best adapted forthe wants and 

habits of the labouring classes. It was contended, 

by others, that the proposition of the Committee on 
Decimal Coinage, for adopting the pound sterling 
as the integer and dividing it into 1000 mils was 
untenable; inasmuch as besides unsettling tolls and 
postage stamps, authorized by Act of Parliament, 

it would alter the prices of produce of all kinds, and 
only in a few cases supply equivalent rates ; nor 
would it meet exchanges with France and other 
countries, without dividing the cent. into most in- 
convenient fractions. It was therefore urged that 
it would be more convenient to adopt a lower 
integer, proposing either a coin of the value of 25 
pence=100 farthings or cents., or a coin of the 
value of 10 pence=40 farthings or cents. The 
latter was considered to be more in harmony with 
the monies of France, Holland, America, and other 
countries, wherethe decimal system had been already 
adopted. The coin of four-tenths of a farthing 
would equal the centime of France. The exchange 
with other countries would be met, within one- 
eighth of a cent., and manufacturers would have a 
denomination to suit the smallest variation in prices 
or profits, without using the extreme fractions 
now resorted to. Ifit was admitted that the true 
arithmetical and scientific division of the integer 
was into 100 parts or cents., it was contended 
that no difficulty would be experienced in the 
practical introduction of the system into commerce 
and into retail trade; that its adoption would 
lead to a more correct method of estimating profits 
and losses, and of keeping books ; and that it would 
facilitate calculation, and the receipt and payment 
of duties, taxes, and monies of all kinds. As early 
as the year 1832, Mr. Babbage had, in his 
‘Economy of Manufactures,’ drawn attention to the 
decimal system, as being the best adapted for 
facilitating all mercantile calculations, and had 
suggested the conversion of the present currency 
into a decimal series. It was stated, that at the 
period of the Great Exhibition in 1851, Monsieur de 
Vinsac, Memberof the Academy of Macon (France), 
was deputed by that Society to endeavour to 
induce the adoption, in this country, of a system 
of weights, measures, and coins somewhat analo- 
gous to, if not identical with, those of France. 
That period, however, was not favourable for the 
consideration of the subject, and Monsieur de 
Vinsac had left, with the Secretary of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers, certain documents, from 
which should now be culled and translated all that 
might apply to the question, in order to their pub- 
lication with Mr. Yates’ paper. The discussion 
was adjourned until the meeting of Tuesday, March 
14th, when it was announced, that if time permitted, 
a ‘Description of Martin's Improved Jacquard 
Machine,’ by Mr. E. Laforest, would be read. 
At the Monthly Ballot the following candidates 
were duly elected. Messrs. C. F. Beyer, W. 
Brunton, R. Butler, D. Kershaw, W. Lloyd, R. 
S. Norris, S. U. Roberts, A. Robinson, and Don 
Arturo de Marcoartu, as Members; and Messrs. 
R. Garrett, Jun., and G. L. Molesworth, as 
Associates. 


GEOLOGICAL.—March 8th.—Professor E. Forbes, 
President, in the chair.—‘ On the Gold Regions of 
California.’ By Mr. Wilson. The author, a 
practical miner, who has explored during three 
years some of the richest auriferous tracts of Cali- 
fornia, laid before the Society a map and sections 
of these gold regions. The Sierra Nevada is of 
granite, and rises to the height. of about 5000 feet 
above the sea; it is flanked on the west by parallel 
bands of schistose crystalline rocks (gneiss, lime- 
stone, and micaceous, chloritic, and argillaceous 
slates), striking N.W. and S.E., nearly vertical, 
close to the granite, and dipping somewhat to the 
east in the outer parallels. A fossil shell, like an 
Orthis, was found in the chloritic slate. These 
rocks form a tract about fifty miles in breadth, and 
averaging about 4000 feet in elevation above the 
sea. It is traversed by three great veins of auri- 
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other. Between this district and the coast am 
wide plains of tertiary deposits, extending on either 
side of the coast range, which runs in a direction 
parallel to the coast and the Sierra. The coast-range 
is about 2500 feet high, and is formed of clay-slate 
with a westerly dip. The clays, gravels, and 
boulder-beds in the ravines and plains of the high 
ground traversed by the above-mentioned quartz. 
veins, contain gold more or less abundantly, and 
appear to have been formed under various cond. 
tions, by superficial decomposition of the rocks, by 
landslips, and by detrition and transport through 
aqueous agency. Calcareous deposits, also, of 
late tertiary date, covering the gold-drift, embed 
ding boulders and sand, and in the upper part 
commingled with volcanic cinders, occur exten. 
sively in some of the valleys and on_ the sides of 
the hills of this elevated region. The largest of 
the three quartz-veins has itself been worked for 
gold at Carson’s Hill, at the Mariposa R., and 
the Aqua Frio, and another of the veins at Sonora, 
The gold was found in the wpper part of the veins 
a circumstance which the author found to obtain 
in the quartz-veins generally. Quartz-mining, 
however, on account of the uppermost and richest 
portions of the veins having already been decom 
posed and worn away, is not found to be so pre 
ductive as the gencrality of the ‘‘ diggings.” Mr, 
Wilson described several of the gold diggings of 
the district, especially near Sonora, on the Rives 
Stanislaus and Tolumne, and at Mormons, 
Curtis’s, and Murphy’s Creeks, &c.; and he 
pointed out the peculiarities of ‘‘ rivér-diggings,” 
‘*flat-diggings,” and ‘‘dry-diggings.” The search 
for gold in the beds of the existing rivers has, with 
few exceptions, proved to be unsuccessful in Cul- 
fornia. Mr. Wilson described also in detail the 
porphyry of Table mountain, the greenstone-vein 
near Sullivan’s Camp, the caves in the tertiary 
limestone at Coyote Creek, and the Cinnabar mines 
in the clay-slate, with quartz-veins, of the coat 
range. ‘On the Coromandel Gold Diggings, in 
New Zealand,’ by Mr. C. Heapley, in a letter to his 
Excellency Sir G. Grey, communicated by Sirf. 
Murchison, F.G.S. These diggings are on the wet 
side of the dividing range, and have been worked 
in clays at the foot of the granite range, and in the 
gravel of a stream-bed. The excavations have bea 
generally shallow, and the yield has hitherto bea 
but scanty. The clays, however, are locally up 
wards of thirty feet deep, containing rock-frg 
ments in the lowest part, and have not yet bea 
fully explored. They rest on granite and quarte 
rock, Gold has also been found on the eastem 
side of the dividing range. From Mr. Swainso: 
notice of the Coromandel gold district, it appear 
that the granite is flanked by vertical schists, th 
range being skirted by conglomerates; that vw 
canic rocks abound in the district, and that the | 
auriferous detritus contains quartz-blocks, and J 
fragments of granite, slate, and trap-rock. ‘Ua | 
the Geology of Victoria.’ By Evan Hop 


kins, Esq., F.G.8. Mr. Hopkins laid before te J ~ 


Society, and explained a geological section of ths 
part of Australia, extending from the Glenelg 
River on the west to beyond Mount Kosciusks 
in the Australian Alps, to the east. This 
tion exhibited the rock-structure of these regio 
as forming great parallel bands of schistose a 
granitic rock, having a north and south stilt 
and a vertical position. Along the line of # 
tion, Mount William, in the Grampians, cons 
of granite, capped by sandstone formed of deca 
posed granite. Mount Cole, on the Pyrenees, 2 
in order, consists of hornblendic schists. 
Valley of the Loddon and Forest Creek are® F@ 
the edges of a band of argillaceous schists, ml 7” 
laminated with auriferous quartz. These sthis* | 
constitute the ‘‘great auriferous band,” extenditf 
north and south from south of Ballarat to 
of Bendigo. The granite of Mount Alex 
succeeds; then the argillaceous band of the 
Campaspe Valley and the M‘Ivor; this 8 
“ M‘Ivor auriferous band.” Granite, the “6% 
bourn auriferous band,” the granite of Vil 
Town, the ‘ Ovens River auriferous a 
succeed in order to the eastward, and then ® 5 
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either t granitic bands of the Australian Alps, oc- 
‘ection casionally interlaminated with clay-slate, &c. The 
"range eastern flanks of the Alps are covered by thick, 
-slate, unconformable beds of sandstone, with thin seams 
4 and of coal. The auriferous deposits were shown to 
e high be derived by decomposition from the edges of 
uartz- the quartz-rock, &c., and to exist under various 
y, and conditions of depth and material, according to 
condi. the conformation of the surface and the structure 
‘ks, by of the rock. ‘The richest diggings are carried 
rough along the north and south extension of the 
Iso, of quartzose bands. The difference between gold- 
embed: diggings in the débris in situ, and in the débris 
T part that has been transported by streams, and so ren- 
ay dered alluvial, was also noticed. 
103 Of —_————- 
gest of Syro-Ecyprran Socrety.—March 14th.—Dr. 
ked for John Lee in the chair. J. G. MacWalter, Esq., 
+» and B.A., and the Rev. Octavius Friere Owen, F.S.A., 
OLR &e., were elected Members. ‘The following papers 
ven, wereread:—Ist. A letter from Constantius the First, 
obtain Ex-patriarch of Constantinople, addressed to Dr. 
nining, Loewe, in answer to an inquiry made by command 
richest of his late Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex re- 
decom: specting the twenty-four Hebrew Gospels, and the 
baa works of Flavius Josephus. ‘Translated from the 
on Greek by Dr. L. Loewe. Corrected by Mr. H. 
pings 0 Black. 
Rivers ‘“‘HoNOURED FRIEND, — 
Saeed ‘‘T have seen, by the letter with which you 
and he were pleased to honour me, that you have been 
SIGs, travelling, for literary pursuits, in the country 
e search called by the moderns ‘ Land of the Nile,’ as well 
as, with as in Upper Nubia, by the ancients ‘ Ethiopia,’ 
in Cali also in Lower Nubia, situated between the first 
tail the and second cataract, and in the Thebaide, situated 
ne: ves in Upper Egypt, where, I have no doubt, you were 
tertiary FF astonished to see the grand edifices erected, at the 
a most, by the eighteenth Pharaonic dynasty; and 
sips that, atlength, after your arrival in Constantinople, 
ings @ you felt anxious to find some precious manuscript. 
t to hs But, friend, long oppression and powerful fate have, 
r Sir R. like a violent tempest, seized and destroyed all 
the wet things; and so in this once prosperous city, as in 
work Alexandria, to the perpetual grief of all the learned, 
din the fanaticism hath swept them away. 
— “You ask me, ‘What became of the twenty- 
four Hebrew Gospels? Some lessen that number, 
. y 7 and others, like Calmet, increase it to thirty-nine. 
c rs The reason is, because the same work became in- 
ph creased by the different titles which were given to 
q ni it, Thus: the Gospel of the Hebrews was the 
eu . same as the Gospel of the Nazarenes, the Gospel 
a of the twelve Apostles, and the Gospel of St. 
iar Peter; but all four do not differ from the Gospel 
7 ry of Matthew, except by some few alterations which 
rari Christians of Judea dared to make. The Proto- 
ra > evangelium, or first Gospel of St. James, was the 
“ed same as that of the Genealogy of Jesus Christ ; 
i. Ho the so-named Gospel of Truth, that of Valen- 
a rf tine; that of the infancy of Christ is that of St. 
— his Thomas ; the Gospel of St. Paul, that of Marcion; 
) Gh br and is no other than the Gospel of Luke, from 
Bee which the said heresiarch omitted the first two 
vg chapters, and altered several sentences. The 
ah Gospel of Tetian, or of the Encratites, is nothing 
ye but a harmony of the four Gospels, in which those 
ale heretics passed over in silence anything that was 
gre condemnatory to themselves. The Gospel of the 
pe yptians was the same as that of Mark, but 
4 falsified. The Gospel of Nicodemus was unknown 
aes during the first four centuries, the immortal Gospel 
eng the composition of a certain Franciscan, who 
lived in the thirteenth century. Behold, then, how 





it is proved that the number of apocryphal Gospels 
Was exaggerated, and was really less! But even 
of them ‘Some were merely memorials, written by 
Some insignificant and common men, who wrote 
Without apostleship or authority. They may have 
been faithful, but they were common men; and 

eir simplicity and great zeal persuaded them to 

mit and write down indiscriminately all that was 
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P bed oe abroad, without certainty of the deeds of 
teal’ Lord Jesus Christ, and about which the four 





Evangelists had said nothing ; moreover, others 
eo works composed and formed by heretics— 
¢ Ebonites, Marcionites, Simoniacs, Gnostics, 










Manicheans, and others—for the purpose of causing 
credit to be given to their foolish errors. 

‘* All those books, therefore, may be regarded 
as tares among the pure wheat of the four holy 
Gospels. Some of them were spurious, and uttered 
under false titles ; and others, which were erroneous 
and blasphemous, have been condemned, in the 
fourth and fifth century, by the Church, in general 
as profane and impure. They were rejected and 
thrown to waste; both the originals and transla- 
tions of them were consumed by fire, so that no- 
thing remains except a few extracts. 

“‘With regard to the manuscript of Josephus 
Flavius, about which you ask, it is uncertain to 
me whether such a work has been preserved in 
the library of a Prince Camsamsabi, as you write 
it; because, under such a name, a prince of 
Wallachia has never been heard of, nor doth exist. 

“‘In Rome, the library of the Vatican may be 
regarded as the principal library of Italy, and is, 
probably, richer than all the libraries in Europe, 
both on account of the number, as well as of the 
variety, of unpublished manuscripts which it con- 
tains. Next in importance there are also several 
other libraries, such as the so-called ‘Roman 
College,’ built by the Jesuits, situated in a place 
called ‘ Villa,’ and which is rich and distinguished. 
In the Vatican Library, which has been, since its 
original foundation, saved from suffering any loss 
by the fury of catastrophes, you will, I hope, by 
the profoundness of your philological researches 
and observations, succeed in finding the manu- 
scripts which you so much desire. 

“*T have received with much pleasure the ‘ In- 
troduction to the ancient Egyptian Language,’ and 
I thank you for it. It is desirable that you should 
complete and publish the great work which you 
have undertaken, both for the sake of facilitating 
the mode of better reading the phonetic, hieratic, 
and demotic hieroglyphics, which, a few years ago, 
were still covered by a thick mysterious robe, 
(particularly so before that famous decree of the 
priests in Egypt, written in three different lan- 
guages, was found in Basheed,) as well as for the 
diffusion of the required light upon the perfect 


darkness that prevailed in those ancient years, and’ 


upon those parts of the Holy Scriptures which 
show Mesraim or Mesaraeim (Menas or Meni) to 
have inhabited Egypt, and to have reigned over 
it. Ido not doubt that, by following the paths 
of your philological and philo-archzological know- 
ledge, you will shed more light upon hieroglyphical 
inscriptions than you have already done upon 
those which you saw and read, and upon the still 
existing marvellous edifices, immense monuments, 
and sculptures which exist in Nubia, Upper, 
Middle, and Lower Egypt, and on both banks of 
the Nile, called by Homer diepetus. 

‘*As a token of mutual remembrance, you will 
receive my work on Constantinople. 

“In conclusion, commending myself to your 
memory and favour, I remain throughout life 
yours, with affection altogether devoted to your 
purposes, 

(Signed) ‘The Ex-patriarch of Constantinople, 

‘*CONSTANTIUS THE First. 

1837, December, 19-30.” 

Qndly. Mr. Samuel Sharpe read a paper ‘On 
the Temple of Jerusalem.’ He compared the 
ground-plan of the hill and of the foundation- 
walls, as published from Mr. Catherwood’s 
‘Survey,’ with the passages in the Old and 
New Testament which describe the several courts 
around the House of the Lord, and with the de- 
scription in Josephus. Mr. Sharpe’s arguments 
went to prove that the sacred rock beneath the 
dome of the Mosque of Omar was the Altar of 
Burnt Offerings ; that the raised plot of ground on 
which the Mosque of Omar stands was the Court 
of the Altar; that the House of the Lord stood a 
little to the south of that court, on a plot of ground 
now marked out by its want of pavement, and 
used asagarden. He argued that the Court of 


the Gentiles was the space on the north side be- 
tween the Mosque of Omar and the Governor's 
house, and that the Temple, properly so called, 
was the rest of the hill, exclusive of the Court of the 





Gentiles, being a square space of about a stadium, 
or 500 great cubits each way, which included the 
Court of the Altar and the House of the Lord, to- 
gether with the other courts mentioned by Josephus. 
He further argued, that while the porch of the 
House was on the south side of the court of the 
Altar, the porch of the Temple, with its two mas- 
sive square towers, like the front of an Egyptian 
temple, was on the north side of that court, and 
that the wall across the hill, from fortification to 
fortification wall, which was the front of the 
Temple proper, and divided its sacred courts from 
the Court of the Gentiles, was the middle wall of 
the partition, which the spread of Christianity was 
figuratively said to have removed. 








Asiatic.—March 4th.—The Right Hon. Holt 
Mackenzie, in the chair. The assistant secretary 
read some extracts from a letter recently received 
from Col. Rawlinson, accompanying an amended 
list of royal names, the monarchs of Babylon and 
Assyria, from a period which could hardly be more 
recent than 2000 years before the Christian era, — 
all found on inscriptions. Before giving the list, 
the Colonel expresses his gratification at having been 
able to recover the valuable chronological paragraph 
on the cylinder of the first Tiglath-Pileser, which 
was announced by Dr. Hincks in the month of 
July last. It may be remembered that, according 
to that announcement, the construction of a temple 
at Kileh Shergat had been satisfactorily shown to 
have taken place either at 1750 or 1840 B.c. The 
inscription found by Col. Rawlinson appears to 
have been in a more perfect condition than the one 
seen in the British Museum by Dr. Hincks; and 
it proves that the most ancient date proposed is 
the true one. The following is the literal transla- 
tion of the paragraph :—‘‘ At that time the temple 
of Anu and Phal, great gods, my lords, which 
anciently Shamasphal, satrap of Assyria, son of 
Yasmi-dakan, satrap of Assyria, had built, in the 
course of 641 years it became ruined. Assurdan, 
king of Assyria, the son of Sanda-pal, king of 
Assyria, touk down the temple, and did not rebuild 
it; for sixty years its foundations were not 
renewed.” The inscription goes on to say that 
the first act of Tiglath-Pileser was to rebuild this 
temple. The doubt left by Dr. Hincks, whether 
the 641 years should be counted from ‘‘the taking 
down of the temple to its re-edification,” is here 
clearly removed, and the chronology of Assyria is 
more exactly defined. In a further note, the 
Colonel confirms the interval of 418 years between 
Tiglath-Pileser and Sennacherib, as given by Dr. 
Hincks in Mr. Layard’s book, page 213, having 
himself examined a good paper cast of the Bavian 
inscription there mentioned. The most valuable 
advance made in reference to phonetic reading is 
the rectification of the name of one of the gods, 
which has been conjecturally givenas Yav, or Hivil, 
or Aben. Col. Rawlinson has ascertained that the 
god in question is neither of those mentioned, but 
Phal, or Phul. This enables him to read the na- 
tive name of the monarch whose reign closed the 
old dynasty of Assyria, the Sardanapalus of ancient 
Greek history, and the hero of more than one 
modern drama, whose magnificent suicide followed 
upon his defeat by his revolted subjects and Aryan 
enemies. The name is read Phallukh, equivalent 
to the ®adwyx of the Septuagint, the Pul of the 
English version of the Bible. The monograms 
composing this name have already received more 
than one conjectural phonetic solution, but the 
proposers have spoken with much doubt of their 
own readings. The appropriation now made by 
the Colonel is very satisfactory, inasmuch as it ac- 
cords with the reading of thenamein the Septuagint, 
and almost exactly with that of Beluchus, the 18th 
king of the Greek list of Eusebius, the contem- 
porary of Perseus, the Aryan eponym, just as 
Phallukh, the contemporary of Arbaces, the first 
Aryan monarch whose name reached the ears of 
the Greeks, is the 18th king on the list derived 
from the inscriptions. The date, also, as inferred 
from the inscriptions, agrees with the commence- 
ment of Ptolemy's Canon, 747 B.c., when Baby- 
lonia asserted her independence of, or at least a 
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nearer equality with, the hitherto paramount 
Assyria; and it is further to be noticed, that Tig- 
lath-Pileser II., who followed Pul, or Phallukh, 
is evidently a new and intrusive king, who never 
in his inscriptions makes any mention of his family 
and ancestors, the invariable custom of his prede- 
cessors on the throne. Four names are given cn 
the list, which Col. Rawlinson has no doubt are 
more ancient than those given on the Tiglath- Pile- 
ser cylinder, from the curious admixture of Assyrian 
and Babylonian writing used in their names,—a 
mixture which was never found afterwards. The 
Colonel thinks the reading of one of the names is 
Amraphal, the god Phal. This would be a very 
interesting identification with the Amraphel, king 
of Shinar, of the 14th chapter of Genesis. The 
epoch of Amraphal corresponds perfectly with the 
date inferrible from the inscription; and the read- 
ing rests on as fair a foundation as we can expect 
in the present state of the inquiry. The Hon. 
H. E. J. Stanley read a paper ‘On the Yezidis.’ 
John White, Esq., the Rev. Robert P. Smith, 
the Rev. D. J. Heath, and Lieut.-Col. P. M. 
Melville, were elected into the Society. 


Erunonogican Sociery.—March 15th.—Sir B. 
C. Brodie, Bart., F.R.S., in the chair. Dr. 
Monro, Dr. Beddoe, G. M. Perry, Esq., and 
Robert Tait, Esq., were elected Fellows. A paper 
was read by Mr. J. Kennedy, ‘On the probable 
Origin of the American Indians, with particular 
reference to the Caribs.’ The writer began by 
detailing historically the different views that have 
been held on the subject. First. That there had 
been distinct creatiuns of individuals of the human 
species, of whom the Americans formed one race. 
Second. That they were descendants of antedilu- 
vians. Third. That they were descendants of some 
early people, who soon after the deluge had crossed 
over by some land communications between Africa 
and America on the one side, or America and Asia 
on the other, which had been since submerged in 
the ocean. In answer to these, he showed that 
the Americans were of the same race evidently as 
the Mongolians, and therefore that they had un- 
doubtedly come from Asia, and that only compara- 
tively recently, after Asia and the Asiatic Islands 
had become fully peopled. He judged this might 
have been about 2000 years before the Spanish 
conquests, and quoted an opinion of Acosta to 
the same effect. He then combatted the opinions 
of Robertson, Dr. Latham, and others, who had 
held the theory of particular localities, through 
which they had passed from Asia to America, con- 
tending that they had come generally in small 
bands, and as fugitives, from different parts of 
Asia to different parts of America, at different 
times, and in different stages of semi-civilization or 
barbarism. He showed that the Indians inhabit- 
ing the parts of America on the east, now forming 
the United States and the British Provinces, came 
from Tartary and Siberia, and those on the western 
side from the eastern and southern shores of Asia. 
The inhabitants of South America he thought 
clearly traceable to the Polynesians. The semi- 
civilization of Mexico and Peru he thought derived 
from Southern Asia, but the ancient civilization of 
Yucatan and Central America to have been dis- 
tinct, and of probably Pheenician origin; on which 
he pronounced his opinion with less hesitation, as 
having personally inspected some of the ruined 
cities in those countries. He fully admitted the 
fact historically, not only of the Northmen having 
visited America many years previously to Colum- 
bus, but that various stragglers might have reached 
the new world, in accordance with the Welsh and 
Irish traditions. He had no doubt of the Pheeni- 
cians having done so, from the notices scattered 
through ancient writers of lands on the other side 
the ocean. Finally, he contended that even Afri- 
can tribes had crossed over, and especially the 
Caribs, from whose physical and moral character- 
istics, manners, customs, and language, he showed 
a number of strong analogies in support of his 
arguments. He concluded by denouncing the doc- 
trine of a distinct creation of the human species in 
America, as being inconsistent with experience, 


and therefore as being unphilosophical, as well as 
contrary to the sacred records, 


British ARCHHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. — 
March 8.—Ralph Bernal, Esq., President, in the 
chair. Mr. Sadd exhibited a Saxon fibula, of a 
circularform, and also an enamelled medizval badge, 
found at Cambridge. The form of the badge, 
which has a ring for suspension, is that of a 
quatrefoil, enclosing a square, in which, on a blue 
ground, is a lion passant regardant ; a semi-fleur- 
de-lis, dimidiated per fess, appears in each semi- 
circle, the ground being red ; the animal, flowers, 
and bordering lines are black. It was conjectured 
to be of the middle of the sixteenth century. Mr. 
Brent exhibited a leaden token, found between 
Canterbury and Fordwick ; on one side were the 
letters I. B., and on the other across. It appears to 
have been a merchant's mark. The Rev. Mr. Hugo 
laid before the meeting five arrow-heads of flint, 
found at Clough, co. Antrim. Mr. Whichcord, 
referring to the paper of Mr. Cuming, read at the 
preceding meeting, produced a collection of an- 
tiquities from New Zealand and Terra del Fuego, 
among which were an elaborately-carved toilet- 
box, of some coniferous wood, many weapons of 
war and state in bone, wood, and stone. Captain 
Tupper exhibited a fine paalstab, obtained from 
Normandy, and produced also an elaborately- 
carved lock found at Bridgewater. Mr. Bernal 
assigned it to the date of 1480. It had belonged to 
a chest. Mr. Syer Cuming read a paper ‘On the 
Meri of New Zealand,’ and exhibited a variety of 
specimens illustrative of his remarks, upon which a 
discussion ensued, and in which Mr. Whichcord, 
Mr. Pettigrew, the Rev. Mr. Hugo, and Mr. C. 
Baily took a part. Mr. Gunston produced some 
examples of Roman pottery and glass, obtained 
last week from the excavations going on on the 
side of New Cannon-street, near the site of 
Gerard’s Hall. At twenty feet from the frontage 
he found a very thick wall of Roman construction, 
composed of rubble, with layers of red and yellow 
tiles, measuring twenty by thirteen inches. Near 
this, a plaster floor of lime, sand, and broken brick, 
laid on the natural bed of gravel. Here and there 
were mixed with the earth fragments of amphore, 
ampulle, mortaria, urns, and Samian ware with 
stamps—MARTI. and OF. SEVERI. ; also a small clay 
lamp, and several flanged tiles. In the west corner, 
adjoining St. Mildred’s Church, some specimens of 
early pottery were also found, some deeply im- 
pressed with finger-marks, made while inserting 
the bottom of the vessels. There were also some 
good bits of glass. The Rev. Mr. Hugo stated 
that recently another name had been added to the 
list of potters. In the City of London had been 
found a specimen of Samian ware with the maker’s 
name, NoTv.s. Mr. Pettigrew called the atten- 
tion of the Society to the Roman tessellated pave- 
ment lately discovered in Bread-street, and marked 
its inferiority to the specimens at Woodchester, 
Bignor, and Cirencester. As it was stated that 
the Society of Antiquaries intended to have a 
drawing of it, and some remarks by Mr. Tite, he 
had not directed any sketch to be taken, as it will 
doubtless appear in the ‘ Archeologia.’ Mr. Petti- 
grew then read a long and able paper by the Rev. 
Beale Poste, ‘On the Sea Margins of Kent, and 
the Formation of Levels and the later Alluvial 
Tracts, in connexion with Historical and Archzo- 
logical Research ; as also Inroads of the Sea in 
various parts of the Coast, as applying to the same 
subject.” Mr. Whichcord, from personal examina- 
tion, was able to give authority to Mr. Poste’s 
statements ; and after a short discussion by the 
Rey. Mr. Hugo and others, the meeting adjourned. 


ANTIQUARIES.—March 9th.—J. Bruce, Esq., 
Treasurer, in the chair. Presents of books were 
announced. The Rev. Thomas Hugo exhibited a 
bronze example of ‘ring money,’ said to have 
been found in the Thames near Fleet Ditch. The 
conclusion of Mr. H. H. Brien’s ‘ Memoir on the 
Caribs, or Aboriginal Inhabitants of the Lesser 
Antilles,’ was then read. The writer of this very 








interesting communication maintains that there is 


no foundation for the charge of cannibalism brought 
by Europeans against the Caribs, and considers it 
a story invented by the whites as an excuse for 
the cruelty exercised by them against that y 
interesting and now extinct race. The Caribs had 
also been represented as being insensible to the 
passion of love; a charge which Mr. Brien con. 
siders equally unfounded, and negatived by the 
melancholy temperament of these people.—Mr, 
Frederic Ouvry communicated an account of the 
discovery of some remains of the Anglo-Saxon 
period at Mentmore, in Buckinghamshire, during 
excavations for the mansion now building in tha 
village by the Baron M. A. de Rothschild. Several 
interments had been brought to light, and with 
some of the skeletons had been discovered that dis. 
tinctive accompaniment of Anglo-Saxon burial, the 
iron knife. The ground had been used either by 
the Romans or by a tribe which had observed the 
practice of cremation, as many traces of ashes had 
been discovered. Mr. Ouvry exhibited several 
objects found at Mentmore, among which were a 
circular fibula very closely resembling a specimen 
found by Mr. Wylie in the Anglo-Saxon graves a 
Fairford, in Gloucestershire, and a bronze spur of 
simple form, evidently of the same period. He 
also exhibited a fragment of a fine ancient British 
urn, found by some labourers deposited with a ske- 
leton at Linchlade, in the parish of Wing. This 
communication was accompanied by drawings in 
water-colours of the churches of Mentmore, Wing, 
and Linchlade. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK, 


Monday.—Geographical, 8} p.m.—(1. Account of an Exp. 
dition to the Sources of the Amazon, and Sketch 
of the Road from Lima to the Silver Mines of 
Cerro de Pasco, by Lieut.-Col. Lloyd, F.R.GS, 
H.B.M.’s Chargé d’Affaires in Bolivia; 2. Short 
account of the failure of the Darien Expedition, 
by Colonel Lloyd; 3. Notes on the Steppes of 
the Turkoman and country south-east of the 
Caspian, by the Baron de Bode.) 

— Institute of Actuaries, 7 p.m.—(On a Method of 
classifying Life Policies so as to afford a ready 
means of forming a Table of Mortality from the 
experience of the Office, by Samuel Brown, Esq) 

Tuesday.—Medical and Chirurgical, 83 p.m. : 

_ Civil Engineers, 8 p.m.—(Renewed Discussion on 
Ruthven’s Propeller, and on Decimal Coinage, 
&e., and a paper Descriptive of Embankment 
across Morecambe Bay, by Mr. J. Brunlees, M. 
Inst. C.E.) 

_ Zoological, 9 p.m. 

— Meteorological, 9 p.m.—(On Medical Meteorology 
and Atmospheric Ozone, by Dr. Moffat.) 

_- Russell Institution, 8 p.m.—(The British Museum 
Swiney Lecture on Geology.) 

— Royal ee 3 p.m.—(Professor Tyndall on 
Heat. , 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—(Mr. Leone Levi a 
the Importance of a Correct System of Agricul 
tural Statistics.) 

— Microscopical, 8 p.m. 

Thursday.—Royal, 8} p.m. 

_ Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 

— Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor Wharton 
Jones on Animal Physiology.) 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m.—(Dr. J. H. Gladstone 
on Chemical Affinity among Substances in S 

Medien 

Saturday.—Medical, 8 p.m. . 

= Royal Institution, 3 p.m.—(Professor W. A. Mille 
on the Chemistry of the Non-Metallic Elements) 
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FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, March 22, 

FRENCH literature, you are aware, received a ter 
rible blow by the Revolution of February, igs: 
street tumults, barricade fights, spouting in the 
tribune, and ranting in newspapers, entirely turn 
public attention from books. But still authors, 
though their vocation was gone, did not as a boly 
fare badly; for some of them started newspapess 
others got elected as legislators ; some had the im 
pudence to become ambassadors, others prefects ot 
ministers; and others took to sedition, which 
those days was one of the most profitable 
going. The coup d'état of his present Impen 
Majesty was another ‘‘great blow and heavy ; 
couragement” to the pen-and-ink fraternity; it an 
nihilated a whole heap of newspapers at one, 
swoop; it put an end to the writing of —_ 
pamphlets, and not only had it the effect of tol 





indisposing the public for reading, but it # 
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rounded printing with so many restrictions and 
liabilities, that publishers were afraid to bring out 
any books, lest they should be made a pretext forfine, 
or imprisonment, or exile. This reduced authors to 
asad extremity indeed: the greater part of them 
took to living Heaven knows how; several adopted 
distasteful mercantile callings—(some even started 
restaurants, and some turned shoe-blacks)—many 
quitted France altogether ; and not a few, after 
suffering the direst misery, died at the hospital. A 
few months ago—thanks to the return of material 
prosperity, to the maintenance of ‘‘order” by a 
tremendous army, and to the calm produced by 
the forcible prevention of political discussion— 
there arose indications that literature was about to 
regain some portion of its wonted activity. M. 
Villemain, M. Guizot, and M. Thierry brought out 
works; and more were promised by them, and by 
M. Thiers, by Lamennais, by Lamartine, and by 
others of lesser note. Publishers even thought of 
producing the manuscripts they had purchased in 
happier days, and authors, ever sanguine, began to 
indulge in wild dreams of daily diners and clean 
shirts. But now all this is changed. The immi- 
nent war with Russia has stricken down literature 
as the coup d'état did. Few books have been pub- 
lished of late—fewer still are announced—books, I 
mean, that deserve to be counted as such; and 
what are published are not purchased. A month 
ago, one of the most brilliant writers of the day 
brought out a work, and being connected with the 
newspaper press, he was able to make all the news- 
papers speak favourably of it, and to take copious 
extracts from it. Thisis the French way of forcing 
the sale of a book, and in normal times it has never 
been known to fail. But how many copies do you 
think were disposed of? Not fifty. In such a 
state of things, publishers are half inclined to think 
that any one who seriously offers them a manu- 
script on any subject must needs be crazy; but 
after all, as it is their business to deal in manu- 
scripts, they consent to look into those by ‘‘ known 
hands.” It is a chance, however, if they take one 
in fifty of them, and for that one they can only 
afford to offer a sum which a mere clerk would con- 
sider hardly sufficient for copying it. 

Prince Napoleon Bonaparte, the Emperor's 
cousin, who is to command one of the divisions of 
the French army in Turkey, has invited Méry, the 
Marseilles poet, and Gudin, the marine painter, to 
accompany him; and the French Government, on 
its part, has afforded facilities to a number of 
authors and artists to proceed to the scene of war- 
fare, and to see all that takes place there. Other 
gentlemen of the pen and the palette are wending 
their way northwards. Some people welcome war 
because they think that it will be accompanied by 
4 general awakening of intellect, become dulled 
and slothful by forty years of piping peace; but 
whether they be right or wrong, it seems certain 
that We may reasonably expect that the coming 
conflict in the Black Sea and the Baltic, on the 
Janube, and—elsewhere, will give us at least some 
good books and good pictures. Never, indeed, 
since the creation of the world, have such gigantic 
warlike operations had a better chance of being 
presented to contemporaries and handed down to 
oe This consideration, I should think, must 

é ty man who takes part in them feel his 
hand firmer and his heart stouter. I do not re- 
re ape read or heard that the English ¢ +0- 
si ~ sent out either writers or artists. 
pte old : 1 he easily leave the matter, in the 
a : Es erp to. the energy of indivi- 
7 é : ut it should take care to give orders that 
ug stacles shall be thrown in their way. 

‘i kaye pga has been caused in the lite- 
aiaaa rd bs bap by a writer who 
éihace = of i e Mirecourt, of a biography 
vatelife adil a giving certain details of her pri 
Ms =e a hep ip. and by her having, 
self a dered : _ hewspapers, expressed her- 
a Re, gs them, and declared that some 
iy The ; okra and others deliberately 
Relic’ tee “a id is of no great interest out of 
kl os jrecourt persists in his allegations, 

Sand has commenced a prosecution of 





him for libel. He has also, it appears, published a 
biographical notice of Emile de Girardin, the poli- 
tical writer and editor of the Presse, which that 
gentleman thinks libellous ; and he, too, has com- 
menced a prosecution. M. de Mirecourt seems to 
have the specialité of abusing and libelling his con- 
freres. Some years ago, I recollect, he fell foul of 
Alexander Dumas, and got fined or imprisoned, or 
both, for his pains. If he had contented himself 
with chastising the egregious presumption, conceit, 
and frequent ignorance of some of the most popular 
writers of the day in France, he would have done 
good service to literature, have amused the public, 
and have plunged the whole literary fraternity into 
ecstasies of delight; but to dabble in scandal, and 
to deal out libel, is neither creditable nor pleasing. 
About once a-month, or so, a new work by La- 
martine is talked of; at this moment it is said that 
he is writing a volume of Turkish tales, which he 
intends shall form a sort of companion volume to 
the ‘Arabian Nights.’ But of all the many new 
works of his that have been promised during the 
last year, not one—his soi-disant ‘ History of the 
Constituent Assembly’ excepted (it is being pub- 
lished piecemeal in a newspaper, but excites little 
attention)—not one has seen the light. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite certain that he labours hard with 
his pen, even to the injury of his health. This is 
most honourable to him, as his political career has 
made him poor and embarrassed, and as he is 
anxious to leave, on going to his last home, no 
debts behind him. In one respect he is very for- 
tunate: an eminent stock-jobber here, named 
Mires, who is the proprietor of three or four news- 
papers and periodicals, feels such warm admiration 
of his genius and personal character, that he insists 
on purchasing all the manuscript works he writes 
or plans, and on giving him, in ready money, a 
higher sum than, if left to himself, he would ven- 
ture toask. It is not often that the Stock Ex- 
change produces a Meczenas; and it is much to the 
credit of M. Mirés, to be the presidium et dulce 
decus meum of such a man as Lamartine, the 
greatest living poet of France, and, in spite of his 
political errors, one of the noblest of her citizens. 





VARIETIES. 

The Great Steam-Ship.—The ways for laying 
down the projected immense screw and paddle 
steamer for the Eastern Steam Navigation Com- 
pany are in the course of completion at the yard of 
Mr. Scott Russell at Millwall. Many hundreds of 
tons of iron for her keel are ready to be put together, 
and the contracts have been signed for the comple- 
tion and launching of the ship within two years. 
The extreme length on main deck will be 700 feet, 
being 480 feet longer than the Himalaya steamer ; 
extreme length of keel, 680 feet ; extreme breadth 
of beam, 83 feet; depth of hold (forming four 
decks), 58 feet; length of principal saloon, 80 feet; 
height of ditto, 15 feet; tonnage, 10,000, or 
builder’s measurement, 22,000 tons; stowage for 
coals, 10,000 tons; stowage for cargo, 5000 tons; 
500 first-class cabins, with ample space for second 
and third-class passengers, besides troops, &c., 
while her screw and paddle engines will be of the 
aggregate nominal power of 2500 horse. She will 
also carry an immense quantity of sail. The 
principle of construction, as designed by Mr. 
Brunel, will be similar to that of the tube of the 
Britannia-bridge. Her bottom, decks, and sides 
are to be double, and of a cellular form, with 2 feet 
6 inches between. She will have fourteen water- 
tight compartments, also two divisional bulkheads 
running her whole length, so that it would appear 
as if the principle of the TF girder, as we suggested, 
only in this case doubled, were comprised in the 
new principles of construction. The great length 
of the ship, it is contended, according to all present 
experience, will enable her to pass through the 
water at a greater velocity, with a similar power in 
proportion to her tonnage, than ordinary vessels 
now require to make ten knots an hour, and that 
speed is, in fact, another result of great size. The 
immense proportions will admit of carrying suf- 
ficient fuel tu accomplish a voyage round the world. 
—Builder. 
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LEGAL EDUCATION, 

Just published, price 1s.; by post, ls. 6d. 
QVGGESSsiee with regard to CERTAIN 
b PROPOSE? ALTERATIONS in the UNIVERSITY and 
COLLEGES of OXFORD, and to the Possibility and Advantages of 
a LEGAL EDUCATION at the UNIVERSITY. By Sir JOHN 
WITHER AWwoRY, and The Right iion. Sir JOHN PATTESON. 

Oxford: John Henry Parker; and 377, Strand, London. 








ARNOLD’S SEQUEL TO HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 
In 12mo, price 4s., the Sixth Edition of 
A SECOND LATIN BOOK and PRACTICAL 
P GRAMMAR. Intendedasa Sequel to‘* Henry’s First Latin 
Book.” By the Rey. 't. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
HENRY’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


Edition. l:mo, 3s. 


Tenth 





In 12mo, price 4s. 6d. 

gett d eecinee, BOOK the SECOND; with 

English Notes and Grammatical Refe.ences. Edited by the 
Rev. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A., late Rector of Lyndon, and formerly 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

Rivingtons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had (uniformly printed and edited), 
THE FIRST BOOK OF THUCYDIDES. 

Price 5s. 6d. 





This day is Published, 
RABIC READING LESSONS, with com- 
a plete Analysis and Grammar. Small $vo, price 5s. 
Uniform with Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac Reading Lessons, on 
the same plan. 
AUGUSTINE, HIS LIFE and LABOURS; 
a Historical Sketch. Small 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 

Fecisti nos ad Te, et inquictum est cor nostrum, donec re- 
quiescat in Te. 

Samuel Bagster and Sors, 15, Paternoster Row, London. 
Polyglot Bibles, Aids to the Study of the Scriptures, &e. Cata- 
logues by post free. 

Tn Two vols. post $vo, price 2ls. 
ADY LEE’S WIDOWHOOD. By CAP- 

4 TAIN E. B. HAMLEY, R.A. Originally published ia 
* Black wood's Magazine.’ With Lilustrations by the Author. 

“It has one of the greatest merits which a fictionist can display 
for attracting readers, or sofiening the adverse comments of a 
critic. No quality in a writer is so winning as freshness. e 
It is impo-sible to read the first volume, and not be at once caught 
with its sparkling ease and racy liveliness. The author writes as 
if th:ough joyous impwse; and turning his pen into a toy, he 
amuses at once his reader and himself." —Dress. 

“We have no hesitation in pronouncing ‘ Lady Lee's Widow - 
hood’ the most promising debut that has been mace in fiction since 
Bulwer surprised the world with ‘ ’elham,’ or‘ Vivian Grey’ made 
Disraeli famous.— Critic. 

**A bright healthy book.”—Atheneum. 

“ This clever and amusing story.”—Lzaminer. 

“ 4 very capital story.’—Morning Advertiser. 

W. Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 











NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. 
Just published, price 2s., post free, 2s. 6d. 

A ESSAY ON SPERMATORRHGIA ; its 
p Nature and Treatment; with an Exposition of the Frauds 
that are practised by persons who advertise the speedy, safe, and 
effeetnal cure of Nervous Derangement. By a Member of the 
Royal College of Physicians, London. 

- London: Aylott and Co., 8, Paternoster how. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 











PUBLISHED BY 
ROBERT HARDWICKE, 


38, Cargy Srrext, Lincoxn’s Inn, 





I 


The British Ferns, (a plain and 
easy account of) wherein each species is described under 
its respective Genus; and the characteristics of those 
Genera given in words of common use, With a Glossary 
of Technical Terms, Feap. 8vo, cloth, gilt edges, price 2s, 


It. 


Nuge; The Solace of Rare Leisure. 
In verse. Original and Translated. By the Rev. 
JAMES BANKS, M.A., Lincoln College, Oxford, Head 
Master of the Grammar School of King Edward VL, 
Ludlow, Salop, Feap. 8vo, price 5s, 


IIt. 


Rhymes. By George T. May. Fep. 
8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
Iv. 


The Autobiography of a Working 


MAN. By ALEXANDER SOMERVILLE: “One who 
has whistled at the Plough.” New Edition, with Por- 


trait of Author, Price 5s, Will be ready shortly. 


v. 


A Plan of Publishing to enable 
Authors to place their literary productions before the 
= without pecuniary risk or loss of interest in Copy- 
right. 





London: Rozert Harpwicre, 38, Carey Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn, 





TRAVELS ON THE 


AMAZON AND RIO NEGRO. 


By ALFRED R. WALLACE, Esa. 


WITH REMARKS ON THE 
Vocubularies of Amazonian Panguages. 
By R. G. LATHAM, M.D, F.RS. 


In One thick Vol. 8vo, cloth, with Plates and 
Maps, price 18s. 





Opinions of the Press. 


“Mr. Wallace’s explorations on the Amazon and Rio Negro, 
the northern branch of that mighty river, form an enchant- 
ing work. In the novelty of its seenery and manners, in the 
truthful, albeit somewhat literal, picture of what the traveller 
saw and felt, in the quiet earnestness by which obstacles 
were surmounted, by Talleyrand’s favourite rule of waiting, 
and in the patience with which sickness, suffering, and pri- 
vation were submitted to, ‘Travels on the Amazon and Rio 
Negro’ remind us of the simplicity of the old voyagers.”— 
Spectator. 

“Five years spent by a man of taste, activity, and scien- 
tific zeal, in wandering from Para to the source of the 
Maranon, up the Solimoes, the Rio Negro, the Uaupes, and 
the Tocantins, visiting towns and villages, penetrating the 
dense virgin forests, studying the modes of life of the various 
Indian inhabitants, collecting specimens of the wonderful 
creatures, insects, birds, beasts, and reptiles, examining the 
geological structure and vegetable productions, could not fail 
to bring forth a rich harvest of intelligence.”—Globe. 

“It contains a graphic and interesting account of the 
native tribes, and some observations of the greatest practical 
value on the climate, geology, and natural history of the 
Amazon Valley. It is written with point, spirit, and power, 
and combines the attractions of literary style with the benefits 
of solid information. We have read it with the greatest 

leasure, and can with perfect sincerity recommend it to the 
avour of the public.”—Morning Post. 

“The travels of a good naturalist in such regions as that 
of the Amazon, could scarcely be related without forming a 
most interesting work. That is pre-eminently the case in 
the instance before us, in which the author has so happily 
blended the account of his journey with scientific observa- 
tions, as to produce a narrative no reader will peruse with- 
out pleasure.”—Annals of Natural History. 


“The public has been overdone with travels, but not with 
travels of this class. Mr. Wallace is a naturalist, and, after 
four years spent in collecting specimens and information on 
the banks of the Amazon, he has a fair right to repeat his 
experience of a country in which he has invested so much 
time and labour,”—Press, 


“Mr, Wallace has given us an extremely valuable and 
entertaining work, containing very much that will interest 
the professed student of science, but all conyeyed in a manner 
that will prove enticing to every reader of taste.”—Aflas, 


LoveELL REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





NATURAL HISTORY. 


I. 


TRAVELS ON THE AMAZON AND RIO 
NEGRO. By Aurrep R. Watrace, Esq. With Remarks on 
the Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages, by 2. G. Larnam, 
M.D., F.R.S. In One vol. 8vo, with Plates and Maps, 18s, 





It 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION of the GLOBE; 
being the Narrative of the Voyage of H.M.S. “ Herald,” under 
the command of Captain Henry Kellett, R.N., C.B. By Brr- 
THOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S. In 2 vols. 8vo, with Tinted Litho- 
graphs anda new Map by Petermann. 21s, 


IIt, 


WESTERN HIMALAYA and TIBET. The 
Narrative of a Journey through the Mountains of Northern 
India, during the Years 1847 and 1848, By Tuomas THom- 
son, M.D., Bengal Army, 1 vol., with Tinted Lithographs 
and a new Map by ArrowsmiTH. lds, 


Iv. 
TALPA; or, CHRONICLES OF A CLAY 


FARM. An Agricultural Fragment. By C.W. H. With 
Cuts by George Cruikshank. Second Edition. Cloth, 8s, 


v. 


PARKS and PLEASURE GROUNDS; or, 
Practical Notes on Country Residences, Villas, Public Parks 
and Gardens. By C, H. J.Smrru, Landscape Gardener, 6s. 

VI. 

POPULAR ECONOMIC BOTANY. A 
Description of the Botanical and Commercial Characters of 
the Chief Articles of Vegetable Origin. By T. C. ArcuEr, 
Esq. Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


VII. 


POPULAR PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. By 
J. Beets Juxgs, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. Twenty Double-tinted 
Geological Landscapes, 10s. 6d, 

vu, 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH FERNS, 
comprising all the Species. By Tuomas Moorz, F.LS, 
Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured. 

Ix. 

POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH ZOO- 
PHYTES. By the Rev. Dr. LannpssporovuaH, A.L.S., M.W.S, 
Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

= 

POPULAR HISTORY OF BRITISH SEA- 
WEEDS. By the Rev. Dr. LanpsporoveH. Second Edition, 
With Twenty-two Plates by Fitch, 10s. 6d. coloured, 


xi. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MOLLUSCA; 
or, Shells and their Animal Inhabitants. With Eighteen Plates 
by Wing. 10s, 6d. coloured, 

XII. 
POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. 


By Apam Waits, F.L.S. With Sixteen Plates by B, Water- 
house Hawkins, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. coloured, 


XxIII, 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY; a 
Familiar History of Insects. By Marra E. Cattow. With 
Sixteen Plates by Wing. Second Edition, 10s, 6d, coloured 


XIV. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, 
comprising all the Birds. Second Edition, By P. H. Gosse. 
With Twenty Plates, 10s. 6d. coloured, 

xv. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY; a Familiar 
History of Plants. By Agnes Cattow. Third Edition, 
With Twenty Plates. 10s, 6d. coloured. 

XVI. 


POPULAR SCRIPTURE ZOOLOGY; or, 


History of the Animals mentioned in the Bible. By Marra 
Cattow. Sixteen Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured, 


xVII. 


VOICES FROM THE WOODLANDS. By 
Mary Ronerts. With Twenty Plates of Forest Scenery by 
Fitch, 10s, 6d. coloured. 

xv, 

DROPS OF WATER. Their marvellous and 
beautiful Inhabitants displayed by the Microscope. By 
Aqnxs Cattow. Coloured Plates, 7s, 6d. 





Lovett REEVE, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





| 


On Friday the 21st, price 5s., post free, 5s. 64, 


si JOURNAL OF SACRED LITER. 
TURE. No. XI., April 1854, commencing Vol. YI, New Ser 
1. The Bible and the Common People. 
2. On Miracles. 
3. The Inspired Character of the Four Gospels, 
4. Discrepancy and Inspiration not Incompatiblg, 
5. Hebrew Tenses. 
6. Popular Biblical Writers—Dr. Kitto. 
7. The Burial of Moses. 
8. St. Paul and Josephus. 
Correspondence, Notices, Intelligence, &, 
Blackader and Co., 13, Paternoster Row. 





HADFIELD’S NEW WORK ON SOUTH AMERICA, 
Shortly will be published, in one vol. large 8yo, 18s, 


RAZIL, the PLATE, and the FALKLAN}:. 
with Cape Horn Route to Australia. Including Notice 
Lisbon, Madeira, Canaries, and Cape Verds. By W. HADFIELD), 
many years resident in Brazil, and Secretary to the South Amer. 
can and General Steam Navigation Company. I)lustrated bye. 
mission, from the South American Sketches of Sir W. Cou 
Ovsetex, late Minister Plenipotentiary to La Plata, and fom 
Chargé d’Affaires at the Court of Brazil; and, by permission, frm 
the Drawings of Sir C. Hotuam, during his recent Mission 
Paraguay, of which Country much new information is suppl 
as also of the Amazon. Portraits, Maps, Charts, and Plans, 


London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 





Just published, fifth edition, price 5s. 
al Y 

N THE LOSS OF TEETH. And as yy 

restored by the New Patent System of Self Adhesion »/ 

Capillary Attraction, without Springs, Wires, or Ligatures. Ty 

invention is of importance to mary persons, and those intersu 

in it should read this Treatise. Simpkin and Marshall, any 

Booksellers, or sent free by post by Mr. Howard, 17, George Stee, 
Hanover Square. 





Price 3s. 6d., post free 4s. 


N INQUIRY into the EVIDENCE tk: 
FOUND in HUMAN NATURE ofa FUTURE STAlE. 
GEORGE GILES VINCENT. 
London: W. Tweedie, 337, Strand. 





CHOICE, RARE, AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 


A CATALOGUE, including selections from th 

Library of a well-known Collector, the Rev. Dr, HAY: 
TREY, Provost of Eton, the late JOHN HUGH SMYTH PIG! 
Esq., of Brockley Hall, Somerset, and Private purchases, &.,isu 
ready. All the Books are in the finest and most desirable state,liv 
greater portion being bound by Clarke and Bedford, Hayisy 
Lewis, &c., in their best style. May be had on application, ore: 
post free. UPHAM and BEET (late ROD WELL), 46, New bal 
Street (corner of Maddox Street). 





BANK OF DEPOSIT, 
No. 3, Patt Matt East, anv 7, St. Marrtin’s Pracz, 
TraFatcar Square, Lonpon. 
Established May, 1844. 


ARTIES desirous of INVESTING MONE 

are requested to examine the Plan of this Institution, 

which a high rate of Interest may be obtained with perfet’ 
curity. 

The Interest is payable in Janvary and Jvcy, and for thet 
venience of Depositors residing at a distance, will, on applicte 
be paid either at the Branch Offices, or through Country Bankes 
without expense. PETER MORRISON, Managing Dirette. 

*.* Prospectuses sent free on application. 


ATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUT, 
48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, 
FOR MUTUAL ASSURANCE ON LIVES, ANNUITIES, & 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman.—Samvet Haruvurst Lrcas, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—Cuarres Lusnineron, Esq. 
John Bradbury, Esq. Robert M. Holborn, Bs. 
Thomas Castle, Esq. Robert Ingham, Esq., M2. 
William Miller Christy, Esq. | Robert Sheppard, Esq. 
Edward Crowley, Esq. William Tyler, Esq. 
John Feltham, Esq. Charles Whetham, Esq 





Charles Gilpin, Esq. 
PHYSICIANS. : 

J. T. Conquest, M.D., F.L.S. | Thomas Hodgkin, MD. 
TRUSTEES. 

John Feltham, Esq. Samuel H. Lucas, Bs. 


Robert Ingham, Esq., M.P. Charles Lushington, 4 ’ 
Bankers—Messrs. Brown, Janson, and Co., and Bank of Eng: 
Solicitor—Septimus Davidson, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary—Charles Ansell, Esq. FRS. 
Extracts from the REPORT of the Directors for 1853:— ae 
“The Directors congratulate their fellow-members on & 


[March 95 





gratifying result of the recently-completed Quinquennial I 
gation ot the assets and liabilities of the Institution, by ‘i 
appears that, on the 20th November, 1852, after provide 
present value of all the liabilities in the Life ASSUTaD ne 
ment, a surplus remained of £242,627, which has been)” 
portioned as heretofore. ori 
“The reductions range from 5 to 89 per cent, 01 te ae 
Annual Premiums, a¢cording to the age of the party * , 
the Policy has been in force ; and the Bonuses vary a eae 
from 50 to 75 per cent. on the amount of Premiums paid duns 
last five years. ’ . 
“The total amount of the reductions per annum for the ea 
five years is £33,348 17s. 2d. sch the oie! 
“The Bonuses assigned to those policies on when tat 
Premiums continue to be paid amount to £89,880 reales 8 
gether with Bonuses apportioned at former barges ri 
aggregate addition to the sums assured by the Policies 


£126,564. P ¥ 
“Notwithstanding the great reduction of Premiums, ; 
annual income arising from 12,326 existing ted OF 


£163,912 7s. 1d.; this sum, with the interest on invert 
tal, viz. £37,298 7s. 8d., shows a total anm I 
£201,210 14s. 4d. 


The amount of Carrrar exceeds ONE MILLION omer 
Members whose premiums fall due on the 1a ale 
minded that they must be paid within 30 days pees ined 

Prospectuses and all other information may be o! 
plication to the 
March 18, 1854. 


ce. 


JOSEPH MARSH, See 
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CITY OF LONDON LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


FOR 
General, Accumulatibe, and Self-Wrotecting Assurances. 


Heap Orrices,—2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, LONDON. 





SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, A QUARTER OF A MILLION. 





Seeretarn. — EDWARD FREDERICK LEEKS, ESQ. 
Actuary. — G. J. FARRANCE, ESQ, F.S.A. 





This Society, guaranteed by a Capital fully adequate to every contingency, and not injuriously large, offers all the 


advantages of the Mutual System. 


PREMIUMS.—Rates calculated expressly for this Society based upon actual experience, and thus accurately 


gradua 


ted. 
POLICIES granted on any life contingency and indisputable. 
CLAIMS.—Promptitude and liberality in the settlement. 


BONUS announced 1852, equivalent to a cash bonus of 20 per cent. 
STAMPS.—No charge for Stamps except in cases of Loans. 
INCOME-TAX.—Payments for Life Assurance are free from this tax and the new Succession Duty. 





HE LIVERPOOL and LONDON FIRE and 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Capital £2,009,000. 
Established in 1836.—Empowered by Acts of Parliament. 


FFICES. 
37, Castle Street, Liverpool; and 20 and 21, Poultry, London. 
TRUSTEES. 
Sir Thomas Bernard Birch, Baronet. 
Adam Hodgson, Esq. Samuel Henry Thompson, Esq. 
_ Directors in LivERPoot. 
_ Chairman.—Thomas Brocklebank, Esq. 
Deputy Chairmen.—Jos. C. Ewart, Esq.,and Francis Hay wood, Esq. 
Secretary.— Swinton Boult, Esq. 
Directors 1n Lonpon. 
Chairman.—Matthew Forster, Esq. 
Deputy Chairman.—George Frederick Young, Esq. 
Resident Secretary —Benjamin Henderson, Esq. 
Capiran anp Resources. 
The amount of Capital subscribed exceeds £1,500,000. 
Capital paid up and in course of 
payment * . e . 
Accumulated Funds . ° ° 


2596225149 . 


1854. 
£201,332 10 0 
465,402 8 3 


£666,724 18 3 


1853. 
£198,072 10 0 
398,153 49 


Together . . 





ar CoxstITUTION. 
Liability of the entire body of Shareholders unlimited. 
Fire DEeraRTMENT. 
Property Insured against Loss or Damage by FIRE in the 
— Kingdom and the British Colonies, and in Foreign Coun- 
Farming Stock Insured at 38. per cent. 
The premiums received 
In 1837 were £11,987 . In 1842, £23,804 
‘ In 1847 ,, 49,402 In 1852, 98,655 
ersons whose Fire Policies with this Company expire on the 
25th instant, are Tespectfully reminded that the receipts for the 
poo of the same will be found at the Head Offices in Liverpoul 
and London, and in the hands of the respective Agents. 
Lire Department. 
Annuities, Immediate or Deferred. 
Life Policies Issued free of Stamp Duty. 
The Premiums received on Life Policies amounted 
In 1837,to £1,755 . . In 1842, to £3,163 
In 1847, to 21,197 In 1852, to 50,800 
The Bonuses of the Company are Guaranteed when the Policies 
7 are Issued. 
_sesidences in the Australian Colonies, British America, and the 
— beonaad without extra charge. Great facilities for the 
Y nt of Renewal Premiums are afforded by the Company’s 
ea vba of Foreign Agencies. 
er information may be had on application at the Off 
the Company, “— any of the Agents. 7 iia aay 
VINTON BOU 
March, 1854, TON BOULT, Secretary to the Company. 





SOVEREIGN LIFE ASSURANCE COM- 


PANY, 49, St. James’s Street, London. 
(ESTABLISHED 1845.] 


Trustees. 

The Right Hon. the Earl Talbot 

The Right Hon. the Lord de Mauley 

Sir Claude Scott, Bart. 

Benjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq., M.P. 

Henry Pownall, Esq. 
‘i The Office presents the following Advantages:— 
von ent? of a Large Paid-up Capital. 
Ne inion on boca for all Ages, especially Young Lives. 
All Policies Indisputable. potatoes 


Advances , ; 
rity i a Made on real and on unexceptionable Personal Secu- 


Vicinity. the Sureties are resident in London or its immediate 
B 

ae acent Bonus, four-fifths of the Premium paid was in 

Folicy for Gee returned to the Policy-holders. . Thus:—On a 

effected in 1846, £153 8s. 4d. had been paid, while 

‘i eee 48. WAS THE Bonus appeEp IN 1953. 

sipaiaonter a = ING OF FOURTEEN PENCE will secure to 

of 55, OR 7s ars of age, the sum of £100 on his attaining the age 
atae oss ‘eal should it occur previously. 

connected ids 1 ap lle as ag climates, and circumstances 


the Office, 49: 8 Forms, and every information can be obtained at 


» 49, St. James’s Street, London 
HEN 


RY D. DAVENPORT, Secretary. 





ORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, 4, New Bank Buildings, Lothbury. 
President.—His Grace the DUKE OF SUTHERLAND, K.G. 


Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman, Chairman. 
JOHN I. GLENNIE, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


Solicitor —ALEX. DOBIE, Esq. 


The benefits of Life Assurance are afforded by this Company to 
their utmost extent, combined with perfect security in a fully sub- 
scribed Capital of One Million, besides an accumulating Premium 
Fund exceeding £654,000, and a Kevenue from Life Premiums 
alone of more than £108,000, which is annually increasing. Nine- 
tenths, or Ninety per Cent. of the profits, are septennially divided 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of Premiums. On 
Insurances for the whole life, half the premium may remain on 
credit for the first five years. 

Tables of increasing Rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract. 


Premium to Insure £100 at death. 


Fifa 





Remainder 














Awe First [Second] Third Fourth 

Age! year. | Year. Year. Year. Year. of Life. 
Soe 466 2S a Glen Gif €1 S08 € 

20j;018 2/019 2}1 0 3 11 5 12 8 ils 2 

3Oj1 3 931 5 231 6 8 18 4 110 0 210 5 

40 }1 11 10}/113 9} 11510 } 118 1]2 6 6 383. 





ies to 1851, to which will 
be added a prospective Bonus of one per cent. per annum on the sum 
insured and previously declared Bonuses, in the event of death 
before December, 1858, and in which prospective Bonus all new 
insurers on the Profit scale will participate. 


Specimen of the Bonuces added to Poli Ci 














Date of Policy.| Sum Insured. Bonuses. Amount. 
£ £ sa s. d, 

1825 5000 1926 2 4 6926 2 4 

1825 2000 770 9 9 2770 9 9 
1828 3000 1038 2 4 4038 2 4 





Prospectuses, with Tables of Rates, and full particulars, may be 
obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings, London, or from 
any of the Agents of the Company. g 

ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 

*,* Applications for Agencies may be addressed to the Secretary, 

4, New Bank Buildings. 


Ge INDEMNITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Registered pursuant to Act of Parliament. 


For the Guarantee against Losses arising from Robberies, For 
—_— Frauds, Debts, Insolvency, Fire, and Non-payment of 
Rent. 


Life Assurance is also effected on improved and safe principles. 
Capital, £500,000 (with power to increase to £1,0 0,000), in L0v,600 
Shares of Li each. Deposit, £1 per Share. 

Offices. —CANNON-STREET West, LonpoN. 
Solicitors.—Messrs. Humpureys, Son, and Moncan. 





Managing Director. —W1ttt1aM Ren DALL, Esq. 
Consulting Actuary.—A Ex. G. Fixtaison, Esq., 1, Old Jewry, City. 


This Company has been established for the purpose of combining 
in one Office, and concentrating under one management, the 
various modes in which the principle of insurance is capable of 
being employed. 

The business of the General Indemnity Insurance Company 
comprises all the form of insurance at present in action, and 
includes some new and important features not previously brought 
before the public. These are divided between its three main 
departments in the following manner:— 

Ist. Insurance against robberies, forgeries, frauds, &c. 

2nd. Insurance against losses by bad debts and guarantee of 
rents. (This department includes the collection of debts and rents 
without guarantee, at a moderate commission.) The winding-up 
of bankrupt and insolvent estates, and advances to assurers, on 
the security of unrealised assets not immediately available, and 
the purchase and sale of estates. 

3rd. Fire and Life insurance in all its branches. Insurances to 
mortgagers, providing for repayment of mortgage monvy. Annui- 
ties and loans to policy-holders on real and personal security. 
The Vire department includes a new feature of considerable im- 
a insurance against loss of business-profits in consequence 
of fire. 

Applications for Shares, Prospectuses, a i 
addressed to the Seeretary. a eee oe 

Agents wanted in all parts of the Kingdom. 

Apply to W. Rendall, Esq. 





NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London; 45, 
North Hanover Street, Edinburgh ; 120, St. Vincent Street, Glas- 
gow; and 47, Dame Street, Dublin. 
Established 1834. Capital One Million. 


Annual Income above £120,000, arising from the issue of upwards 
of §000 Policies. 

SPECIAL NOTICE, 

Parties effecting Insurances with this Company have Policies 
issued to them free of Stamp Duty. 

By Special Act of Parliament, Income Tax is recoverable from 
the Commissioners of Income Tax, on Premiums paid to this Com- 
pany for Insurances effected by any Person on his own Life or on 
the Life of his Wife, provided such amount does not exceed one- 
sixth part of his whole amount of profits and gains. A copy of the 
clause of the Act may be obtained on application at the Office, and 
every other information afforded by 
EDWARD LENNOX BOYD, 

Resident Director. 





14th September, 1853. 


THE SIGHT PRESERVED by the USE of 
SPECTACLES, adapted to suit every variety of vision, by 
means of SMEE’S OPTOMETER, which effectually prevents 
INJURY to the EYES from the selection of improper glasses, and 
is extensively employed by 
Bland and Long, Opticians, 153, Fleet Street, London. 


LOWER-POTS AND GARDEN-SEATS. 
JOHN MORTLOCK, 250, Oxford-street, respectfully an- 
nounces that he has a very large assortment of the above articles 
in various colours. and solicits an early inspection. Every descrip- 
tion of useful CHINA, GLASS, and EARTHENWARE, at the 
lowest possible price, for Cash.—250, Oxford-street, near Hyde- 
park. » 


RASsY CHAIR (in one) BEDSTEAD.— 
This very portable, light, and durable piece of furniture, 
made of Wrought Iron, is convertible instantaneously from a 
Chair to a Bedstead, and vice versa, is made also to form a Couch or 
Lounge, and will be found invaluable where space and comfort is 
at once a question of consideration. By members of the Military 
and Naval Professions, Residents in Chambers, and Travellers, 
such an article has long been desiderated. Price, complete, with 
best Hair Cushions, forming also a Mattress, from 72s. WILLIAM 
S$. BURTON has much pleasure in adding it to his already un- 
rivalled assortment of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, to which Goods 
two of his extensive Show Rooms are exclusively devoted. e 

WILLIAM 8. BURTON has TEN LARGE SHOW ROOMS 
(all communicating), exclusive of the Shop, devoted solely to the 
Show of GENERAL FURNISHING IRONMONGERY (including 
Cutlery. Nickel Silver, Plated and Japanned Wares, Iron and 
Brass Bedsteads, and Bedding), so arranged and classified that 
Purchasers may easily and at once make their selections. 

Catalogues, with Engravings, sent (per post) free. The money 
returned for every article not approved of. 

39, OXFORD STREET, (corner of Newman Street), Nos. 1 and 
2 MAN STREET, and 4 and 5, PERRY’S PLACE 


(Aen —MECHIS MAGIC STROP. 
“The Real Magic Strop.” “The Double Magic Strop.” 
‘The Magic Strop,” are all base imitations of MECHI’S MAGIC 
STROP. None are genuine without Mechi’s name, which imita- 
tors dare not put on the spurious strop; yet, many perfumers 
calling themselves respectable, endeavour to palm this rubbish 
(they cost from 3d. to 5d. each in Sheffield) on the public as Mechi’s 
genuine trop, although they possess no sharpening properties, 
but the very reverse. The well-known Magic Paste is an in- 
valuable auxiliary to the Strop, and its renovating properties are 
truly astonishing. MECHI’S Razors stand pre-eminent as well 
as his table cutlery. 

6 keane and COFFEES at MERCHANTS’ 

PRICES. 

Congou Tea ........- Scasuwees 3s., 2s. 2d., 38. 4d. 

Rare Souchong Tea. . 3s. Gd., 3s. Sd., 45. 

Best Assam Pekoe S 




































uchong, 


a very extraordinary tea... 4s. 4d. 
Prime Gunpowder Tea ........ 48., 48. 8d., 5s. 
The Best Gunpowder Tea... . 5s. 4d. 


Prime Coffee, at.ls. and Is. 2d. perIb. The best Mocha and the 
best West India Coffee Is. 4d. Teas, Coffees, Spices, and all other 
goods, sent carriage free, by ourown vans a rts, if within eight 
miles; and Teas, Coffees, and Spices sent carriage tree to any part 
of England, if to the value of 40s., or upwards, by PHILLI nd 
COMPANY, Tea and Colonial Merchants, No. 8, King William 
Street, City, London. A genera! Price Current, containing great 
advantages in the purchase of Tea, Coffee, and Colonial Produce, 
sent post free, on application. Sugars are supplied at Market 
Prices. 


K EATINGS COUGH LOZENGES.—The 

vast increase in the demand for these Cough Lozenges, and 
the numerous testimonials stantly received, fully justify the 
Proprietor in asserting they are the best and safest yet offered to 
the public for the cure of the following complaints:— 

Asthma, Winter Cough, Hoarseuess, Shortness of Breath, and 
other Pulmonary Maladies. 

They have deservedly obtained the high patronage of their Majes- 
ties the King of Prussia and the King of Hanover; very many also 
of the Nobility and Clergy, and of the Public generally use them, 
under the recommendation of some of the most eminent of the 
Faculty. 

Prepared and sold in Boxes, 1s. 1}d.; and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., 
and ls. 6d. each, by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 

Sold retail by all Druggists, &c., in the whole world. 

N.¥3.—To prevent spurious imitations, please to observe that the 
words “ Keating's Cough Lozenges” are engraved on the Govern- 
ment Stamp of each Box, without which none are genuine. 


| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS, 

CERTAIN CURES for ALL CUTANEOUS DISEASES.— 
Copy ofa letier from Mr. James Meredith, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
dated the 15th of January, 1554.—‘ To Professor Holloway.—sir: 
For seven years I was a victim to the most unsightly of cutaneous 
diseases. My whole body was covered with sures; and although 
I bad recourse to a variety of means to relieve myself from this 
odious disfigurement, they were totally unsuccessful ; eventually, 
however, I had recourse to your ointment and pills, which miracu~ 
lously by slow degrees healed the whole of the sores, and left my 
skin without a blemish, to the utter astonishment of my friends,, 
—Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Holloway's Establisb- 
ment, 244, Strand, London. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO., CAMBRIDGE, 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED AND ARE PREPARING TO PUBLISH THE FOLLOWING BOOKS. 





Mr. HARDWICK’S CHURCH HISTORY of the 
MIDDLE AGES. With Four Maps, constructed expressly for this Work by A. K. 
Jounston, Esq. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. . 

*,* This is a part of a Series of THEOLOGICAL MANUALS now in progress. 
“ Mr. Hardwick is to be congratulated on the successful achievement of a difficult task.” 

—Christian Remembrancer, October, 1853, 


LORD ARTHUR HERVEY on the GENEALOGIES of 
OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS CHRIST. 8yo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


BISHOP COLENSO’S VILLAGE SERMONS. Second 
Edition, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ Have a freshness, simplicity, and earnestness which we would fain see more general.” — 
English Churchman. 
“We rejoice that such a man, with the robust faith, fine feeling, and deep purpose dis- 
- played in this small-volume, is the missionary-bishop of a new and important colony.”— 
Nonconformist. 


The RESTORATION of BELIEF. Parts I., II., and 
. 2s, 6d. each, 
“Calm and invincible logic.”—North British Review. 


Mr. WESTCOTT’S GENERAL SURVEY of the HIS- 
TORY of the CANON of the NEW TESTAMENT. [In the Press, 
*,* This is * part of a Series of THEOLOGICAL MANUALS now in progress, 


Professor. TRENCH’S SYNONYMS of the GREEK 
TESTAMENT. : {In the Press. 


A Third Edition of Mr. TRENCH’S HULSEAN 
LECTURES, ¥ (Preparing. 


Professor ARCHER BUTLER’S LECTURES on the 
* HISTORY of MORAL PHILOSOPHY, Edited from the Author’s MS. by Rev. Pro- 
fessor THOMPSON, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, (Preparing. 


Professor ARCHER BUTLER’S SERMONS and 
LIFE, Second Edition. With a Portrait. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

“ An eminent divine and a profound thinker.”’—Exglish Review, 

“ May justly take rank with the first writings in our language.’”—Theologian. 

“Poet, orato?, metaphysician, theologian—‘ nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.’”’—Dublin 
University Magazine. ; : r 

“A man of whom, both as regards his life and his remarkable powers, his Church may’ 
be justly proud.” —The- Guardian; : 

“These sermons present a richer combination of the qualities for sermons of the first class 
than we have met with in any living writer... . discrimination and earnestness, beauty 
and power, a truly philosophical spirit. They are models oftheir kind,”—British Quarterly: 


Mr. ’MAURICE’S LECTURES on ECCLESIASTICAL 
HISTORY, delivered to the Students of King’s College, London. Lin the Press, 


Mr. MAURICE’S PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 
TESTAMENT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. ' i 
“Has alteady stamped its impress deeply on the public mind, and promises to raise its 
author to a higher position than ever as a leader of modern thought.” British and Foreign 
Evangelical Kexjew, June, 1853. Z 


Mr. MAURICE’S THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Second 
Edition, with a New Preface, and other’Additions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

“They are valuable as a complete exposition of his views of Christianity—the views of a 
man who is powerfully influencing his generation, and who profoundly believes in revealed 
religion as a series of facts disclosing God’s plan for educating and restoring the human 
race.”—Spectator, August 6, 1853. 


The NEW PREFACE, and the FINAL ESSAY, as re- 
written for the Second Edition of Mr. Maurice’s “ Theological Essays,” published sepa- 
rately, for the purchasers of the First Edition, Crown 8vo, sewed, 1s, 6d. 


Mr. MAURICE’S LETTER to Dr. JELF. Fifth Thou- 


sand, With a New Preface of seven pages. 8vo, sewed, 1s, 
Professor NAPIER’S LORD BACON and SIR WAL- 
TER RALEIGH, Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. j 
“ Both Essays exhibit a very remarkable combination of judgment and painstaking re- 
The Essay on Raleigh is likely to be more interesting to the majority of 
readers, and is, perhaps, the most discriminating sketch of its subject to be met with,”— 
Atheneum, . 


A Second Edition of Mr. KINGSLEY’S PHAETHON; 
or, Loose Thoughts for Loose Thinkers, Post-8vo, boards, 2s, 

“The dialogue of ‘ Phaethon,’ has striking beauties viewed apart from its expressed re- 
ference to this modern form of heresy; and its suggestions may meet half way many a 
latent doubt, and, like a light breeze, lift from the soul clouds that are gathering heavily, 
and threatening to settle down in wintry gloom on the summer of many a fair and promis- 
ing young life.”—Spectator, October 2: 

“We cordially weleome Mr. Kingsley into'the field of discussion on which he has here 
entered. It is one in which he is capable beyond most of doing the State some service,.”— 
British Quarterly. 


Dr. HUMPHREYS’S EXERCITATIONES IAMBICAH; 
or, Progressive Exercises in Greck Iambic Verse. Second Edition, enlarged. Fecap, 
8vo, cloth. (Just ready. 


“Mr. 








Mr. -KINGSLEY’S LECTURES on the ALEXAy. 
DRIAN PHILOSOPHY. Post 8vo. [Nearly ready, 


THUCYDIDES. Book VI. From the Text of Bekke, 
with Notes, chiefly Grammatical and Explanatory.’ By the Rev. PERCIVAL FROsT 
Junr., M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Fellow of the Ron} 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. With a Map of Syracuse, fi, 
cloth, 7s. 6d.” : [Just ready, 


Mr. BARNARD SMITH’S ARITHMETIC and AL. 
ae ig With numerous systematically arranged Examples. Crown 8vo, clot, 
Ad, is ‘ 

“A most useful publication. The rules are stated with great clearness; the examples 
are well selected, and worked out with just sufficient detail, without being encumber 
with too minute explanations; and there prevails throughout that just proportion betwen 
theory and practice which is the crowning excellence of an elémentary work.”—Rev, D, 
Peacock, Dean of Ely. 


Mr. MERIVALE’S SALLUST for SCHOOLS. ™ 


Latin Text, with English Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“This school edition of ‘Sallust’ is precisely what the school edition of a Latin anther 
ought to be,”—Examiner, i u 


Mr. DRAKE’S DEMOSTHENES de CORONA. Th 


Greek Text, with English explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


Mr. TODHUNTER’S ANALYTICAL STATICS. Wit 
numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 
“A first-rate text-book.’—Journal of Education, 


Mr. TODHUNTER’S DIFFERENTIAL and IX. 
TEGRAL CALCULUS. With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. 


“Will take its place among our standard educational works,”—Znglish Journd ¢ 
Education, 


THRING’S ELEMENTS of GRAMMAR 


18mo, cloth, 2s, i 
-“A genuine conttibution to the wants of the age.”—Christian Times. 5 


Mr. THRING’S CHILD’S GRAMMAR. Secmi 
Edition. 18mo, cloth, 1s. c 
“Cannot be too strongly recommended or too widely circulated. Its price is small al 
its value great.” —Atheneum, 


Mr. DRAKE’S. EUMENIDES of MSCHYLUS. T 
‘ Greek Text, with English Notes, an Introduction, and an English Verse Translation 
8vo, cloth, 7s, 6d. weve 
“A goodly text, with English notes and.an informing introduction. To these Mr, Dnk 
has added an English version, which more than conveys to the reader an idea of the aia 
of the piece and the weight of the sentiments, The, choruses are free, animated, wl 
poetical.”—Spectator. 
_ “The introduction conveys much useful information, The notes are very much tot 
purpose,” —Atheneum, 


Mr. MAYOR’S JUVENAL for SCHOOLS. Chiefly fra 
the Text of Jann. With English Notes. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“Exhibits sound and extensive scholarship.”—Christian Remembrancer, 


Mr. PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY MECHANICS. Wit 
numerous Examples solved Geometrically. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 
“The task is well executed, His arrangement is lucid, his proofs simple and be 
tiful.”—The Educator. 


Mr. PHEAR’S ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATIC 
With numerous Examples. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 
“ An excellent introductory book.”—Jowrnal of Education. 


PLATO’S REPUBLIC. A New Translation ith 
English, with an Introduction, an Analysis, and Notes. By Two Fellows of Trill 
—e — (J. Lu. DAVIES, M.A,, and D. J. VAUGHAN, M.A.) Crown, 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“A really good, by which we mean a literal and elegant, translation.”—Spectator. 


Mr. SNOWBALL’S TRIGONOMETRY, PLANE wi 
SPHERICAL, Eighth Edition, enlarged and improved, With numerous Exam 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. : 

“ A new edition of an old favourite text-book, and an improvement on the seven 
have preceded it in séveral respects. It has been carefully revised throughout; & 
methods for establishing the most important propositions are superior; more than 20s 
examples—taken from recent examination papers—have been added; and, to crown al, # 
price has been reduced. What more need be said to secure for it a welcome from those 
wish to make themselves masters of the important subject of which it treats.”—Afheas 


Mr. PUCKLE’S CONIC SECTIONS and ALG 
BRAICAL GEOMETRY. With numerous Examples, For the Use of Schools # 
Colleges. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“A better elementary book could not be put in the hands of a student.”—Journ] 


Education, ‘ 
Mr. LUND’S SHORT and EASY ALGEBRA. Chisll 


designed for the Use of the Junior Classes in Schools, with a numerous Colledi#* 
Original Easy Extracts. Second Edition. 3s. 6d. 
“His definitions are admirable for their simplicity and clearness,”—Atheneum. 
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